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A Selection from the Year’s Holiday Books . 


Christmas Books for Children . . MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Song (Poem) ... . JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Attractiveness in Books. . . THEODORE L. DE VINNE 
Maxim Gorky ... . . . Prince PETER KROPOTKIN 
Seven Months with Kuroki’s Army . CHUJIRO KAWACHI 
Social Democratic Party in Germany . JOHN MITCHELL 
The Premier of Italy . . . . SALVATORE CORTESI 
More Thoughts on Life . . . . Count LEO TOLSTOY 
Thrown Upon Her Own Resources . MARION HARLAND 
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Colts 


those who use them. 


Revolvers 


Are unequaled in strength and durability. 
No other arm made even approaches 


A COLT 


in the ‘“‘hang’’ or perfect balance, so highly valued by 
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THE ARM WITH THE SOLID FRAME. 
Catalogue on Application. 


ZCOLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 





TYPEWRITERS 


were purchased by the 


B. & O. Railroad Company 
to replace the Machines destroyed 
in their general offices by the 


Baltimore Fire 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
24! Broadway, New York. 
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Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white -wadding be 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stoves 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
Rew York 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Macmillan Holiday Books 


INTERESTING, CHARMING REMINISCENCES 








‘\ 





Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones By G. B.-J. 





——<———S ] ’ An informal, intimate account of the life and pictures of the 
mea great artist to whose work was given, in an unusual degree, at 


once the favor of the elect and the love of the public. f 
— e Two Volumes with many hitherto unpublished illustrations. 
Coy) Cloth, 8vo. $6.00 net. 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 


i sevens Reminiscences of Peace and War 
Is TURE 


eS, iat ible in a brief at vt _ give an _~ uate bp 4 
AINE this *s indefinable netism. The matter, style, and spir 
ALOERT Buesuow Fr all reveal a rare and radiant personality.’°—Record-Herald, 
Chicago. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, gilt top, with six portraits. 
$2.00 net. (Postage Ihc.) 


Thomas Nast His Period and His Pictures 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Homer Davenport, the greatest living cartoonist, says of it: 
‘No book of the year is so interesting.”—The Evening Mail. 
fn Illustrated with hundreds of Nast’s celebrated cartoons. 
Cloth, $5.00 net. (Postage 32c.) 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Autobiography An Irishman’s Story 


Is a delightful revelation of a fascinatingly full life. “It will amply repay perusal; and no 
reader can lay it down without some feeling of affectionate admiration *"— Providence Journal. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. (Postage 17c.) 


Miss Elizabeth McCracken’s The Women of America 
Shows what she has found really typical and significant among American women all over the 
country, what they are feeling and thinking as well asdoing. Cloth, $1.50net. (Postage 13c.) 














ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF TRA VEL, ETC. 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Road in Tuscany 


Reveals the real Italy which only those know who get away from towns and trains into its wealth 
of color and fragrance. The book is genial, leisurely, charming, with a peculiarly attractive 
intimate touch. With over 200 illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 2 vols. $6.00 net. 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 


Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 

‘“‘Is the most {profound and suggestive work yet written about this 
J AP AN people.” — Argonaut. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 13c.) 
AN- INTERPRETATION Miss A. C. Laut’s Pathfinders of the West 


Tells the thrilling, adventurous, unknown history of the discovery of the 
Northwest, combining history more true than the histories with the 
fascination inse ble from any account of the dare-devil exploits of 
Radisson and others. Illustrated. $2.00 net. (Postage 21c.) 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the South 


‘It isin some respects the most interesting and valuable of all his 
books.”’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 20c.) 


Mr. Hamilton Mabie’s Backgrounds of Literature 


LASCADIO A Holiday edition with a chapter on the Hawthorne country added 
to his descriptions of the scenes which helped shape the lives of Words- 


worth, Emerson, Goethe, Scott, Whitman, etc. 
Fully Iustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net. ( Postage 15c.) 


T his List is continued on the next page. 
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The Macmillan Holiday Books 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Jack London’s - The Sea-Wolf 


‘“*Mr. London’s first real novel. * * * It will make a sensation, for no 
fiction writer of the present day has ever done anything like it. * * * 
It is a story of great power.”—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


Third Edition. Illustrated by W. J. Aylward: Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
Whosoever Shall Offend 


‘* This is one of the best stories Mr. Crawford has eyer written. * * * 
He always has a good plot for his stories, and this is no exception.”— 
The Record-Herald, Chicago. 

** You live in Italy while you read this absorbing book.”—Toledo Blade. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s The Common Lot 


is a strong, virile picture of modern business life with all its “graft” and 
fight for privilege. 

‘a novel which it would be difficuit to overpraise."’— Philadelphia Ledger. 
“It is by long odds the greatest novel of the autumn.”—The New York 


ae, American. 
Fifth Edition. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Crossing 


“It deals with one of the most fascinating dramas in the history of the world * * * and the 
novelist’s rendering of that time is vivid and full of crisp description. * * * It is a vigorous,virile 
tale, full of movement, brimming with interest, hurrying from one stirring event to another.” —The 
Brooklyn Eagle. lllustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’s The Quest of John Chapman 


is a sunshiny, inspiriting story of a forgotten hero of pioneer times, “‘Appleseed Johnny.” 

‘I can recall nothing comparable with it in fiction. * * * Ic is above all, what the lover of fiction 
most desires, an excellent story, vital and moving.which carries us with it in sympathy and admiration 
from first to last.”"—Professor W. J. Dawson. author of ‘“‘ Makers of Modern Fiction.” Cloth, $1.50 


. . 9 . . 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new poem The Sin of David 
“The greatness of this poignant little drama iies in its truth to the human heart.’’—Record Heral d 
Large paper ed. White vellum, $5.00 net ( postage 10c.). Cloth, $1.25 net ( postage 8c.). 




















GIFTS OF PERMANENT VALUE 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 


An entirely new edition. Revised, greatly enlarged, and illustrated 
Five vols., each $5.00 net. Vol. I. now ready 
9 e : . 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers New enlarged edition. 


Edited by George C. Wiiitamson, Litt.D. 
With about 500 illustrations, including 40 photogravures, 5 vols., 4to, cloth,’$6.00 net per vol. 


Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 


Vol. V. 1864-1866. (In either old or new style binding.) ‘It is not probabie that we shall see 4 
more complete or better balanced history of our great Civil War.”’—The Nation. “ 
Cloth, $2.50 net (postage 23c.). Sets, 5 vols., $12.50 net. 


Mr. John Morley’s William Ewart Gladstone 


‘“*The best biography of a great man ever written.”—The Outlook. 
In three volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $10.50 net. 





This List is continued on the opposite page. 
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The Macmillan Holiday Books 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Red Cap Tales 


Stolen from the Treasure Chest of the Wizard of the North by the 
Author of ‘“‘ Sweetheart Travellers.”” Waverley Tales retold by a 
born story teller. 














Illustrated in Colors. $2.00 net (postage 17c.) 


Mr. Edwin Sandys’s Sportsman Joe 


is the best book for a boy’s gift—full of the woods and the love of 
them. 
‘* A good book for fathers and uncles and the right kind of maiden 
aunts to give to their boys.’’—Cleveland Leader. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 





By the same author Trapper Jim 


“A splendid book for manly boys .. ._ by far the best volume 
of the kind for boys we have ever seen.’’—Sacramento Bee. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 








Mrs. Shafer’s The Day Before Yesterday 


“Tt is not so much achild’s book—though the right sort of a child would revel in it—as a book 
about children—a family chronicle, humorous, yet reverent, written in sweetest English and 
with flawless taste . . . infinitely amusing, infinitely affecting.’°—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s Is There a Santa Claus? 


‘* Nothing more appealing will be offered young readers this Fall--and few things that will be 
read with more tender regard by grown ups—than this exquisite booklet.”-—St. Louis Globe- 


Democrat. 
Daintily decorated and illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Miss Georgiana Goddard King’s Comedies and Legends for Marionettes 


“Clever young folks can easily learn to manage the puppets, and with the aid of this book can 
give a unique entertainment.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated by ANNA R. GILES. Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 18c.) 


INSPIRATION TO THE HIGHER LIFE 
Dr. Hugh Black’s The Practice of Self-Culture 


is full of practical, simple, far-reaching suggestion, looking toward a rounded life. 


Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 12c.) 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s Parables of Life 
A new holiday edition, with illustrations by W. Brenpa. Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 8c.) 


Mr. Robert Hunter’s Poverty 
‘*Really good books dealing with poverty are conspicuously rare. To this exceptional class, 
however, belongs this volume by RoBerT HunTER . . . at once sympathetic and scientific.” 
—The Social Settler in The Boston Transcript. 
$1.50 net (postage 12c,) 


President William DeWitt Hyde’s From Epicurus to Christ 
‘* A study in the principles of personality, intensely, incisely modern.”—The Outlook. 
Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 11c.) 
President King’s Personal and Ideal Elements in Education 


Deals with various aspects of the fine art of living, and with the fight for character. 
Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 11c.) 
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THE SCRIBNER BOOKS | 





EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


By Charles Dana Gibson 
“He is now growing in flexibility and the 
present volume is superior to its predecessors.” 
—New York Tribune. 
$4.20 net (expressage 48 cents extra). 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 


By Eugene Field 
Illustrations in color by MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


“The illustrative work, like the verse, is 
wholly out of the common; an exceptional piece 
of bookmaking for children.”—Outlook. 


Royal 8vo, $2.50. 





GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Sidney Lee 
“Ts learned and well weighed, so that its 
opinions carry authority.”—Scotsman. 
With 6 portraits. $1.75 net (postage 16 cents), 


THE TEMPER OF THE SEVEN- 
* TEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 


By Barrett Wendell 
“For candor, justice and high ideals there 
can be nothing but praise.”"—-New York Hvening 


Post. 
$1.50 net (postage 15 cents). 








THE STORY OF ART 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


By Salomon Reinach 
A work which is remarkable scarcely more 
for its mastery of the subject than for its lucid, 
terse, and piquant style, and which is destined 
to recognition as a standard. With 600 illus- 
trations. $2.00 net (postage 20 cents). 


MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 


By Henry van Dyke 


“In this his work reaches a dignity and per- 
fection that stamp him as one of the greatest 
living American poets.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


$1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 





GAINSBOROUGH 
and His Place in English Art 


By Sir Walter Armstrong 
This brilliant study has been pronounced the 
most masterly and suggestive of Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s essays. ith 52 illustrations. 
$3.50 net. 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE 
DANTE 
By William Everett, LL.D. 

“You have done a service to the literature of 
two languages.”—Hatract of a letter from Mr. 
C. HE. Norton to Dr. Everett. 

$1.50 net (postage 15 cents). 





THE RUBAIYAT OF A 
PERSIAN KITTEN 
, By Oliver Herford 
“One of the neatest bits of parody we have 
seen in some time.”—New York Hvening Post. 
Illustrated by the author. $1.00 net (post- 
age 10 cents). 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


_A translation into the English ten-syllable 
line, without rhyme. It is an accurate and 
almost literal rendering of the original text. 


$1.50 net (postage 15 cents). 





WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA 


By Frederick Palmer 
“In chapter after chapter, the tragic Man- 
churian orgy lives again and the reader is hur- 
ried along in spite of himself.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
24 battlefield illustrations. $1.50 net (post- 
age 15 cents). 


HANDICRAFT AND RECREATION 
FOR GIRLS 
By Lina and Adelia B. Beard 


“The girl who gets this will not lack for oc 
cupation and pleasure.”—Chicago Hvening Post. 
Freely illustrated. $1.60 net (postage 16 cents). 





HISTORY OF ANDREW JACKSON 
By Augustus C. Buell 


“To the stirring recital of facts Mr. Buell 
has added a literary charm which must give his 
work a high place among American biographies.” 
—Newark News. 

2 volumes, portraits. $4.00 net (expressage 
38 cents). 





FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA 
Forty Years’ Observation in Native Customs and 
Superstitions 
By Rev. Robert Hamill Nassau 


“A work of permanent value.”—Outlook. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net (postage 16 cents). 


A PARODY ANTHOLOGY 


By Carolyn Wells 
“ Bubbles with fun from cover to cover; 9 
—¥ of yy ~ nap that the ee ae -. - 
to forget serious purpose.”—Brooklyn Hag 
Leather, $1.50 net; cloth, $1.25 net (post- 
age 8 cents). 


RHYMES AND JINGLES 
By Mary Mapes Dodge 
“The little book is truly readable. . . - 
A refinement which recommends them to the 
most critical mother.”—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated by St Eon S. STriwE Lt. 


—— 
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THE UNDERCURRENT 
By Robert Grant 


“ A novel that is alive and intense from its be- 
ginning and is interesting to its end.”—Boston 


Times. 
Illustrated by F. C. Youn. $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON 
LONESOME 
By John Fox, Jr. 


“These tersely told tales are instinct with 
warm, live, primitive human nature.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. Illustrated in colors, $1.50. 





THE GOLDEN BOWL 


By Henry James 
An international novel. “A book absolutely 
original both in substance and in form.”—New 


York Tribune. 
Two volumes, $2.50. 


THE LAST HOPE 


By Henry Seton Merriman 
** Tilustrates all Mr. Merriman’s good qualities. 
. . . Its interest is unflagging and its bril- 
liancy undeniable.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 





THE FOOD OF THE GODS 


By H. G. Wells 
“A remarkably diverting fantasy, to the spell 
of which it is as easy as it is pleasant to yield.” 
—New York Tribune. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A DIVORCE 


By Paul Bourget 
“The novel is constructed with rare skill and 
abounds in touching  situations.”—GastTon 


DESCHAMPS, in Le T' 8. 
12mo, $1.50. 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT 
By Hilaire Belloc 


“Tt will fill the place that no satire has been 
able to fill since Thackeray’s invaluable ‘ Book 
of Snobs.’ Te a 
Illustrated by G. H. CHESTERTON. 12mo, $1.50. 








DIALSTONE LANE 
By W. W. Jacobs 
“One of those spentenewny funny stories 
which only a born humorist could write.”—New 


York Tribune. 
Illustrated by Witt Owen. $1.50. 





THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY 


By Nelson Lloyd 


“Would be difficult to find anywhere in re- 
cent fiction a novel that is so vivid and graphic 
a picture of life.’—Brooklyn Hagle. 

Illustrated by A. B. . $1.50. 


THE SEINERS 
By James B. Connolly 
Author of “ Out of Gloucester.” 


“This is Mr. Connolly’s first long novel, and © 
it carries the sails easily.”—Collier’s Weekly. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 








THE NEGRO: The Southerner’s 
Problem 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
A conservative Southerner’s views on the pres- 


ent relations of the two races in the South. 
$1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 


MONARCH 
THE BIG BEAR OF TALLAC 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 
“This is another of those vivid stories that 
have made him so many friends among young 
people.”—Outlook. 
With over 100 drawings by the author. 
$1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 





THE STRATEGY OF GREAT 
RAILROADS 
By Frank H. Spearman 
_ “The volume helps to fill an important blank 
in the library of railroad literature.”—Wall 


Street Journal. 
With 9 maps. $1.50 net (postage 15 cents). 


THE BOYS OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 
“ Serves to display, as well as to appeal to, the 


best qualities of boy character.”—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net (postage 13 cents). 





THE AMERICAN NATURAL 
HISTORY 


By William T. Hornaday 
“Tt will remain, we anticipate, for scores of 
years as the abiding authority.”—Outdoor Life. 
Over 300 illustrations. 
$3.50 net (postage 48 cents extra). 





OUR BIG GAME 


By Dwight W. Huntington 


“ By one who has not only been a sportsman, 
but who knows how to tell his story enter- 
tainingly.”—Boston Herald. 

Illustrated, $2.00 net (postage 15 cents). 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
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By MYRTLE REED 


The Master’s 
Violin 
12mo, very daintily printed and bound. 
Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.65) 


* A rare piece of work, an exquisite literary pro- 


duction, full of delicately woven fancy, tenderness, 
and humor. A captivating love-story.” 
—Newark A dvertiser. 


The Book of 
Clever Beasts 


Studies in Unnatural History 

Illustrated by Peter, Newell 
$1.50 

**So entertaining and farcically funny that we 


think we would rather read about the ‘ unnatural 
beasts’ ihan the natural ones.”—Portland Press. 


I2mo. 


Our European Neighbours 


A series of books that picture with i happiness of ofadtion and of manner the every-day 
foreign lands. 


Library Edition, 6 volumes now aaa 


a frontispiece in colors. Net, $2.25. 


Spanish Life. 
Russian Life. 
Dutch Life. 


Mr. Wind and 
Madame Rain 


Translated from the French of PAUL 
DE MUSSET by Emily Makepeace 


By L. Hiccin 
By P. M. Houcu 


With 25 very quaint full-page illus- 
trations by Charles Bennett 
8vo, full gilt, $2.00 
“*The world of perfect books for children is only 


a little world, but in it a high place belongs to this 
most charming idyl.”—Sara ANDREW SHAFER, 


Each with 48 full-page illustrations and 


(By mail, $2.40) 


Swiss Life. By A. T. Story 


By F. H. E. Parmer French Life. By H. Lyncu 


Italian Life. 


The Garden of 


By L. VILLARI 


Years and 


Other Poems 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


With an introduction by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, and a Frontispiece in Color by 


Maxfield Parrish. 

1z2mo. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35) 

This final collection of the late young author’s 
serious verse presents in a sequence, virtually as 
arranged by himself, a number of his most beautiful 
poems, which have appeared in the more important 
magazines, together with a few completed just prior 
wo his death. 


Two Dainty Series 





Ariel Booklets 


A series of dainty little volumes (85 in all), 
comprising many of the gems of English Litera- 
ture—prose and poetry. 

Send for Circular 


14 new titles. Full flexible morocco 
with photogravure frontispiece. 
In box, each, 75 cents 


Vest Pocket 
Series 


These little books are literally of such dimensions 
that one can be slipped into a vest pocket with entire 
comfort. The size is 15x43 inches; the bulk, less 
than that of an ordinary eyeglass case. The text is 
printed dengthwise on the page in a large type. 
Send for Circular. 


22 titles. Boards, 30c.; Leather, 6oc. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK 


G.PPUTNAM.S SONS 
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Ralph Waldo 


Emerson 
Poet and Thinker 


By Elisabeth Luther Cary, author of 
“The Rossettis,” etc. 8vo, uniform 
with Miss Cary’s other works. 

With 20 photogravure illustrations. 
Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75) 
Addressed not to the student but to the general 


reader; tiiis volume shows Emerson as he looks to 
the generation succeeding his own. 


A Mediaeval 
Princess 


The True Story of Jacqueline, last independent 
sovereign of Holland, Zealand, and 
ainaut, 1401-1436. 

By Ruth Putnam, author of “ William 
the Silent.”” 8vo, with 38 illustra- 
tions. Net, $2.25. (By mail, $2.40) 

** Miss Putnam is one of those agreeable historians 
who have the art of writing history which is not only 
authoritative and trustworthy, bu. dramatic. Here 
is a real woman and a real princess, and her experi- 
ences are as fascinating as if they had been shaped 
for fiction.” —Z zterary World. 


Portraits of the 17th Century 


Historic and Literary 
By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. Zwo Parts. 


8vo. 


With about 30 illustrations. 


Sold separately, each, $2.50 net. 


These brilliant essays include as subjects many of the most notable persons in the history and literature of 


France of the seventeenth century. 


he name of Miss Wormeley (the translator of Balzac) is sufficient guar- 


antee that the English reader will have a translation accurate as well as scholarly. 


Japanese Life 
in Town and 
Country - 


& By Geo. Wm. Knox. No. 2 in Our 


Ly 
“4 


Asiatic Neighbours, t2amo. Iillus- 
trated. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.30) 


Dr. Knox’s book treats intimately of the daily life 
of the Japanese, their religion, and the traditions 
that have helped or hindered them in their remarka- 
ble progress. 


Narragansett 
Bay 


Its Historic and Romantic Associations and 
Picturesque Setting 


By Edgar Mayhew Bacon, author of 
“The Hudson River from Ocean to 
Source,” etc. Large 8vo, with 50 
drawings by the author and numer- 
ous photographs. Net, $3.50. (Car- 
riage, 25 cents) 

Mr. Bacon presents in a form similar to his ‘* Hud- 
son River” another volume emphasizing the unique 


beauty, the £rsat historic interest and the legendary 
charm of Rhode Island’s noble bay. 


Breaking the Wilderness 


The story of the conquest of the far west, from the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the Gret descent of the 


Colorado by Powell and the completion of the 


nion Pacific Railway. Wit! 


particular account of the exploits of trappers and traders. 


By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, author of “ The Romance of the Colorado River,” 


‘* North Americans of Yesterday,” etc. 


8vo, fully illustrated. Net, $3.50. (Carriage 25 cents.) 


While there have been numerous books published relating to various parts of this period 
to be no single volume which goesents a comprehensive and concise view of the whole. It is intend 
hall, in a measure, fill this place. 


** Breaking the Wilderness ”’ s 


yet there appears 
that 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


A series of twenty works of art (no more, no less) 


1. Mezzotints. By CyriL DAVENPORT 
8vo. With 40 ge es illustrations 
et, $0.75 


“A valuable and complete monograph. The 
author is tully equipped for his task by historical 
study and technical knowledge.’’—Scotsman. 


2. Porcelain, 
8vo. 


By EDWARD DILLON 
With 44 illustrations (28 colored) 
Net, $6.75 

A history of Porcelain both in the Far East and in 
the West, illustrating the steps by which the Porce- 
lain of China found its way to the adjacent lands of 
Korea and Japan and finally to Europe. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK 


GPPUTNAMSS SONS © 
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-‘Series-of Illustrated-Monographs 


ASTERS IN ART consists of a series of Monographs, issued in the form of a monthly mag- 
azine. Each number, complete in itself, adequately and beautifully illustrates and thoroughly 
describes and criticises the work, and relates the life of one of the great painters of the world. 

Each issue contains reproductions of ten paintings by the master who forms its subject and a por- 
trait of the artist. The text portion of the magazine begins with a life of the artist, followed by 
carefully chosen quotations drawn from what the most eminent art critics have said of its subject. 

To add to the value of the magazine as a permanent reference-book, a Bibliography and List of 
the master’s paintings, giving their present locations, are included in each issue. 





CONTENTS PRESS COMMENTS 


VOLUME IL., 1900 e No better artistic publication 
Van Dyke, Titian, Velasquez, exists anywhere. In recom- 
Holbein the Younger, Botti- % , . mending * Masters in Art’ we 
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Survey of 


The President’s mes- 
sage is a long one. 
At the beginning he 
speaks of the “ noteworthy prosperity ” 
which the nation “continues to enjoy.” 
Emphatic approval of the principles un- 
derlying the governmental policies to 
which, in part, this prosperity is due has 
been expressed by the people, who have 
thus shown “ their desire that these prin- 
ciples be kept substantially unchanged, 
altho, of course, applied in a progressive 
spirit to meet changing conditions.” 
Except in the foregoing words there 
is no reference in the message to 
tariff revision, nor is there any 
mention of reciprocity or the race 
question in the South. As the mes- 
sage would fill 23 pages of THe INpE- 
PENDENT, Our summary must deal brief- 
ly with only the leading parts of it. 
Much space is given to questions of or- 
ganized labor and organized capital and 
to the problems presented by the change 
in industrial conditions during the last 
half century. The organization of labor, 
Mr. Roosevelt says, should be encour- 
aged “so long as it is conducted with a 
due and decent regard for the rights of 
others ”: 


Annual Message of 
the President 


‘ 


“But when any labor union seeks improper 
ends, or seeks to achieve proper ends by im- 
proper means, all good citizens, and more espe- 
cially all honorable public servants, must op- 
pose the wrongdoing as resolutely as they 
would oppose the wrongdoing of any great 
corporation. Of course, any violence, brutality 
or corruption should not for one moment be 
tolerated. Wage-workers have an entire right 
to organize, and by all peaceful and honorable 
means to endeavor to persuade their fellows to 
join with them in organizations. They have a 
legal right, which, according to circumstances, 


the World 


may or may not be a moral right, to refuse to 
work in company with men who decline to 
join their organizations. They have under no 
circumstances the right to commit violence upon 
those, whether capitalists or wage-workers, who 
refuse to support their organizations or who 
side with those with whom they are at odds; 
for mob rule is intolerable in any form.” 
Employees of the Government may, with- 
out objection, form unions or belong to 
them; but the Government can “ neither 
discriminate for nor discriminate against 
non-union men who are in its employ- 
ment or who seek to be employed under 
it.” The existing law for the safety of 
railroad employees should be amended 
and strengthened, and there should be, 
the President says, a stringent employers’ 
liability law in the District of Columbia 
and wherever the national Government 
has direct authority. He recommends 
the appointment of a Commission to 
study this question “with the view of 
extending the provisions of a great and 
Constitutional law to all employments 
within the scope of Federal power ; ” also, 
legislation requiring a block-signal sys- 
tem and limiting the hours of labor on 
railroads, and empowering the Govern- 
ment to investigate concerning railroad 
accidents. The Labor Bureau, which is 
about to make a report concerning the 
Colorado strike—“ in which certain very 
evil forces, which are more or less at 
work everywhere under the conditions of 
modern industrialism, became startlingly 
prominent ’—should have means to in- 
vestigate and report upon labor condi- 
tions (wages, hours, the work of women 
and children, and the effect of immigra- 
tion) throughout the country, and espe- 
cially as to child labor in the several 
States. 
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Labor has first place in 
the message, and the 
second is given to cor- 
porations. It is absurd, the President 
says, “to expect to eliminate the abuses 
in great corporations by State action, and 
it is difficult to be patient with an argu- 
ment that such matters should be left 
to the States.” The national Government 
alone can deal adequately with them. 
The people should continue to show 
moderation, an earnest desire to do no 
damage, and a quiet determination to 
eliminate or minimize whatever there is 
of evil. There should be a broad com- 
munity of interest and good feeling be- 
tween capitalists and wage-workers, and 
between both and the public. He quotes 
an address of President Mellen, of New 
Haven, as to what a great corporation’s 
policy should be with respect to publicity 
and a due regard for public opinion. The 
Bureau of Corporations, he explains, is 
to accomplish its purposes by co-opera- 
tion, not by antagonism; by inquiry, not 
by attack. It will give Congress all its 
facts, except those which should be with- 
held in the interest of competitors in 
legitimate business. As insurance is a 
business of national character, he urges 
Congress to consider whether the power 
of the Bureau cannot be extended under 
the Constitution to cover interstate trans- 
actions in it. The President then takes 
up the question of railroad rates, making 
recommendations which are causing 
much discussion: 

“Above all else, we must strive to keep the 
highways of commerce open to all on equal 
terms; and to do this it is necessary to put a 
complete stop to all rebates. Whether the ship- 
per or the railroad is to blame makes no differ- 
ence; the rebate must be stopped, the abuses of 
the private car and private terminal-track and 
side-track systems must be stopped, and legis- 
lation of the Fifty-eighth Congress which de- 
clares it to be unlawful for any person or cor- 
poration to offer, grant, give, solicit, accept, or 
receive any rebate, concession, or discrimination 
in respect of the transportation of any prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce whereby 
such property shall by any device whatever be 
transported at a less rate than that named in 
the tariffs published by the carrier, must be 
enforced.” 


Corporations and 
Railroad Rates 


Under a decision of the Supreme Court 
the Commission now has only the bare 
power to denounce a challenged rate as 
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unreasonable, and cannot declare and 
enforce a reasonable rate in place of it. 
At present it would be undesirable, he 
says, finally to clothe the Commission 
with general authority to fix rates, but it 
ought to have power to decide, subject to 
judicial review, what shall be a reason- 
able rate in place of a challenged one, 
found, after full hearing, to be unrea- 
sonable; and its ruling should take ef- 
fect at once, to remain in force unless 
reversed by the court of review: 


“The Government must in increasing degree 
supervise and regulate the workings of the rail- 
ways engaged in interstate commerce; and such 
increased supervision is the only alternative to 
an increase of the present evils on the one hand 
or a still more radical policy on the other. In 
my judgment the most important legislative 
act now needed as regards the regulation of 
corporations is this act to confer on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to re- 
vise rates and regulations, the revised rate to 
at once go into effect, and to stay in effect un- 
less and until the court of review reverses it.” 


J 


The Filipinos, Mr. 
Roosevelt says, are 
at present utterly in- 
capable of existing in independence at all 
or of building up a civilization of their 
own; but we can help them to rise, and 
he hopes “that in the end they will be 
able to stand, if not entirely alone, yet in 
some such relation to the United States 
as Cuba now stands.” This end may be 
indefinitely postponed if our people “ are 
foolish enough to turn the attention of 
the Filipinos away from the problems of 
achieving moral and material prosperity 
toward foolish and dangerous intrigues 
for a complete independence, for which 
they are as yet totally unfit.” Those of 
our people who have especially claimed 
to be the champions of the Filipinos 
“have in reality been their worst ene- 
mies.” Our tariff on Philippine products 
should be reduced, and the pending bill 
to encourage the investment of Ameri- 
can capital in railroads and various in- 
dustries on the islands should be passed. 
Our foreign policy is considered in con- 
nection with the navy and the army. Our 
aim, the President says, should be to se- 
cure throughout the world the peace of 
justice, but our declaration and efforts 
should be supported by potential force. 


Other Topics and 
Recommendations 
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Unrighteous war and unrighteous peace 
should be shunned. We should aid 
movements to obtain substitutes for war, 
and should keep prepared to assist in 
exercising the international police power. 
Then he refers to the new arbitration 
treaties and the call for another Peace 
Conference. There should be “no halt 
in the work of upbuilding the navy.” 
Our attitude toward South American 
countries is explained in accordance with 
the terms of the letter of Mr. Roosevelt 
that was read at the Cuban banquet. 
“We would interfere with them only in 
the last resort, and then only if it became 
evident that their inability or unwilling- 
ness to do justice at home and abroad 
had violated the rights of the United 
States or had invited foreign aggression 
to the detriment of the entire body of 
American nations.” In connection with 


remarks concerning the propriety of ex- 
pressing disapproval of crimes commit- 
ted on a vast scale abroad, Mr. Roosevelt 
says it is inevitable that a nation should 
desire to express its horror at such an 
event as the Kishenef massacre or at 
such cruelty and oppression as the Ar- 


menians have suffered. The conduct of 
Russia in making it difficult for Ameri- 
can Jews to obtain passports and to 
travel in that country is characterized as 
“unjust and irritating.” He asks for a 
law against bribery and corruption in 
Federal elections, with 

“provisions for the publication not only of the 
expenditures for nominations and elections of 
all candidates, but also of all contributions re- 
ceived and expenditures made by political com- 
mittees.” 


Alaska is the subject of a long passage, 
in which many changes are recom- 
mended for the improvement of the gov- 
ernment and the good of the natives. 
The territory should have a delegate in 
Congress. Pointing to an alarming in- 
crease of the cases of fraudulent or im- 
proper naturalization, the President asks 
for a thorough revision of the naturaliza- 
tion laws. The need of a field assistant 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
explained. Lands should be set aside as 
refuges for the large wild beasts, and the 
Cafion of the Colorado should be a na- 
tional park. Washington should be made 
a model city. An inquiry as to sanitary 
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conditions and the housing of the poor 
there should be made by a special Com- 
mission. Severe laws relating to child 
labor and factory inspection should be 
enacted. Wife-beaters should suffer 
some kind of corporal punishment. Mar- 
ried women should not work in factories : 

“The prime duty of the man is to work, to 
be the breadwinner ; the prime duty of the woman 
is to be the mother, the housewife. All ques- 
tions of tariff and finance sink into utter insig- 
nificance when compared with the tremendous, 
the vital, importance of trying to shape condi- 
tions so that these two duties of the man and 
of the woman can be fulfilled under reasonably 
favorable circumstances. If a race does not 
have plenty of children, or ifthe children do 


mot grow up, or if when they grow up they are 


unhealthy in body and stunted or vicious in 
mind, then that race is decadent, and no heap- 
ing up of wealth, no splendor of momentary 
material prosperity, can avail in any degree as 
offsets.” 

& 

It has been decided 
that there will be no 
special session of Con- 
gress for tariff revision next spring, but 
there may be one in October, altho those 
who have been accustomed to direct the 
course of legislation in the Senate and 
the House prefer that there shall be no 
special session at any time next year. 
The advocates of revision have encoun- 
tered very formidable opposition, espe- 
cially in the Senate. Among them is 
Senator Hopkins, of Illinois, who, as a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, helped to frame the Dingley law, 
and who. now says that unless his party 
revises the tariff now he can’t see how 
it can afford to discuss the question in the 
next Congressional campaign. He adds 
that it was well understood that the 
Dingley duties were made higher than 
they should have been because it was 
expected that reciprocity treaties would 
reduce them. In New York the Union 
League Club has passed by unanimous 
vote a resolution earnestly requesting 
Congress to investigate the tariff ques- 
tion “with the view of making such 
changes in the present rates as _ will 
remedy unjust conditions, if any such 
exist.”"—Altho the President has so 
earnestly recommended that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be em- 
powered to fix and enforce a reasonable 


Questions Before 
Congress 
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freight rate in the place of one challenged 
and found to be unreasonable, it is 
thought in Washington that neither the 
Quarles bill (in the Senate) nor the 
Cooper bill (in the House), both of 
which provide for this change in the 
law, will be passed at this session. Neither 
of them may even be reported from 
committee. They are opposed by the 
railroads and are disapproved, it is said, 
by many influential Republican Senators 
and _ Representatives. Commissioner 
Prouty remarks that there will be either 
Government regulation of railroads or 
Government ownership. On the even- 
ing of the 6th, following the publication 
of the message, fourteen railroad presi- 
dents, representing the leading compa- 
nies, assembled at a dinner in New York 
and discussed the message’s recommenda- 
tions. The sharp decline of stocks on 
the 7th and 8th was ascribed in part to 
a prevailing belief that they regarded 
the rate recommendation as something 
that should be strenuously opposed. It 
was known, however, that one cause of 
the decline was the campaign of Mr. 
Lawson, of Boston, against certain cor- 


porations.—Senator Platt, of New York, 
has introduced a bill to reduce repre- 


sentation in the South. It provides for 
a reduction amounting to 19 members of 
the House. Action upon it at this session 
is not expected—The President has 
again nominated Dr. Crum to be Col- 
lector at Charleston, and the nomination 
will probably be confirmed, as Mr. Till- 
man will resort to no obstructive motions. 
—In the House Mr. Cockran has intro- 
duced two bills, one providing for an 
inquiry concerning the party campaign 
funds of the last three Presidential cam- 
paigns by a non-partisan commission, and 
the other requiring a prompt publication 
of the contributions received and ex- 
penditures made by the campaign com- 
mittees. 
Js 

It may be that the 
Panama Canal will be 
constructed at the sea 
level. Members of the House Commit- 
tee who returned from the Isthmus last 
week are convinced that this ought to 
be done if the conditions will permit it 
without a prohibitive increase of cost. 
This is also the opinion of Senator Kit- 


For a Canal at 
the Sea Level 
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tredge, acting chairman of the Senate 
Canal Committee, who accompanied 
these Representatives in their journey to 
the Isthmus, and who says it would bea 
waste of money to follow the present 
plan for a canal with a summit level and 
several locks. It is roughly estimated 
that the proposed change of plan would 
increase the cost by$100,000,000. Senator 
Perkins will introduce a bill directing the 
Commission to develop a plan for a cut 
at the sea level and to report as to the 
cost. The result of the borings now in 
progress at the site of the proposed Bohio 
dam may affect the decision of this ques- 
tion. Borings made by the French com- 
pany proved to be misleading; our own 
engineers have not yet found a firm 
foundation at the bed of the Chagres 
River, altho they have gone to a depth 
of 165 feet. It is said that Chief En- 
gineer Wallace regards a sea-level canal 
as a feasible project; a report soon to be 
made by him will deal with this subject. 
In even a sea-level canal one tidal lock 
would be required.—Much dissatisfac- 
tion concerning the Commission is ex- 
pressed by the Representatives who went 
to Panama. It is said that there are too 
many Commissioners and that they have 
not been in agreement. Three, it is said, 
would be enough; if there must be seven 
there should be an Executive Committee 
of three and the members of it should 
remain on the Isthmus. Such a commit- 
tee was suggested by General Davis, but 
he was outvoted.—There is a demand 
for an inquiry by Congress concerning 
the Panama Railroad Company, which is 
now owned by our Government, but 
which has an exclusive traffic agreement 
with the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and this company is controlled by 
the Harriman (Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific) transcontinental railroads. 
This agreement appears to be one in un- 
lawful restraint of trade. Probably it 
will be abrogated after the required no- 
tice of six months, which may soon be 
given. The road has been a very profit- 
able one.—In a public address at Panama 
on the 5th Secretary Taft said he con- 
fessed that he had made a great mistake 
in signing an order to enforce the Ding- 
ley tariff at the boundaries of the Zone. 
The order was made against the advice 
of Governor Davis, and it had been the 
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chief cause of friction between the two 
Governments. “ The United States,” he 
continued, “ does not covet a single foot 
of your soil. It has guaranteed your in- 
dependent, peaceful and prosperous ca- 
reer. It only desires to retain the powers 
necessary for the investment of $300,- 
000,000, and its rights to build, I hope, a 
sea-level canal.” An agreement has been 
signed providing that all cargoes landed 
at Zone ports must present a Panaman 
consular invoice from the port of ship- 
ment. It has been decided at Washing- 
ton that the Zone‘is foreign territory so 
far as emigration to the States from it 
is concerned.—The holders of Colombian 
bonds in London have asked President 
Roosevelt to act as arbitrator in deciding 
for what part of the Colombian foreign 
debt Panama should be responsible. 


& 


It appears to be expected 
in Washington that Secre- 
tary Shaw will retire from 
the Cabinet on March 4th, and it is re- 
ported that he has not been invited to 
remain in office. Some newspaper cor- 
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respondents say that he is not fully in 
harmony with the President owing to 
his attitude toward civil service reform 
and his opposition to any movement 


for tariff revision. He is a candidate 
for the Presidential nomination in 1908, 
and some say that for this reason his 
continued presence in the Cabinet 
might be embarrassing.—Ex-Senator 
Carter, chairman of the National 
World’s Fair Commission, says in a 
published letter that “ most grave and 
serious charges of corruption in con- 
nection with the awarding of certain 
premiums have been filed with the 
Commission.” As the Exposition 
Company did not comply with the law 
by submitting the appointments of 
jurors to the Commission for approval, 
he adds, it is the Commission’s duty 
to investigate these charges before ap- 
proving the awards. It is said that 
the charges relate to not more than 50 
of the premiums.—Owing to the com- 
plaints of tobacco growers in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, the Department of 
Justice has begun an inquiry as to op- 
erations of the combination of manu- 
facturers commonly known as the To- 
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bacco Trust.—It is understood that, al- 
tho the imposition of discriminating 
duties upon all imports brought in for- 
eign ships has been a favorite project at 
nearly all the hearings of the Merchant 
Marine Commission, it will not be rec- 
ommended by the Commission, be- 
cause 40 per cent. in value and 60 per 
cent. in bulk of our imports are now 
free of duty, and the public would not 
like to see the cost of them increased 
by 10 per cent. even for the subsidizing 
of American ships.—Official reports 
show that Mr. Burnett; United States 
District Attorney at New York, has 
received during the last six and one- 
quarter years $273,300 in fees, in addi- 
tion to his annual salary of $6,000. 
Provision for the payment of these fees 
to him, on account of customs cases, is 
made by a law which will now probably 
be amended. 
Sd 

There have been rather more 
than the usual number of sen- 
sational incidents in French 
politics during the past week. M. Syve- 
ton, who struck General André, the Min- 
ister of War, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, died from asphyxiation by gas es- 
caping from an unlighted stove in his 
room on the day when his sentence of 
expulsion from the Chamber expired. 
There are three theories of his death 
held by various political factions. One 
is that it was an accident, tho it is diffi- 
cult to understand how a man at work 
at his desk in the daytime could be 
overcome by gas before noticing the odor. 
By others it is thought to have been a 
suicide, due to his apprehension of being 
condemned to imprisonment for two 
years at his approaching trial for his 
attack upon a public official. His friends 
assert that he wasmurdered by the Masons 
on account of his exposure of their 
methods of espionage into the private 
life of the officers of the army. On the 
question of the use of spies in determin- 
ing the qualifications of civil and military 
officials Premier Combes has had to with- 
stand a strong attack from friends and 
foes, led by M. Ribot, a Conservative 
Republican and former premier, and M. 
Millerand, a former member of the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau cabinet and Socialist. So 
far, however, he has succeeded in holding 


French 
Politics 
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his position, tho by very small majorities. 
The question of the virtue of Joan of 
Arc still serves as an occasion for the 
display of political and religious ani- 
mosities. The duel arising from this 
question between M. Jaurés, the Socialist 
leader, and M. Dérouléde took place on 
French soil near the Spanish frontier, by 
tacit permission of Premier Combes and 
in the presence of gendarmes, notwith- 
standing the fact that M. Dérouléde is 
in banishment in Spain for conspiracy 
under penalty of imprisonment if he en- 
ters France. The duelists exchanged two 
shots without effect. The Chamber is 
now giving its attention to the income 
tax proposed by the Government, a meas- 
ure which makes radical changes in the 
present fiscal system and is strongly op- 
posed by those on whom the new taxes 
will come heaviest. At present $40,000,- 
000 is raised by taxes based on such in- 
direct indications of financial ability as 
doors and windows. The new plan con- 
templates raising $26,400,000 by taxing 
individual incomes and $12,000,000 by 
taxing rentals of real estate. The tax 
on incomes is graduated, incomes under 


$500 being exempted. Over $500 the 
rate gradually increases, the highest rate 
being about 2 per cent. on incomes above 
$4,000. The tax applies to foreigners 
having a furnished residence in France 
or receiving revenues from French in- 
vestments. 


ae 
We have received the fol- 
lowing account of the mas- 
sacre of October roth and 
11th at Nereg, Armenia, from an eye- 
witness: Friday night, or before daylight 
Saturday morning, a band of 18 Ar- 
menian revolutionists entered the village 
of Nereg, located about 30 miles south- 
west of Van. They demanded about 100 
bushels of wheat, which the villagers 
were to carry to the top of the neighbor- 
ing mountain on Sunday night. Sunday 
evening, just before sunset, the village 
was surrounded by soldiers and zabtiehs, 
who opened fire on the revolutionists, 
who had been betrayed by a Kurd spy 
named Abdul Kafur, a professed friend 
of the revolutionists. After sunset, but 
before dark, the revolutionists started for 
the mountain. Two zabtiehs, one of 
them a brother of Abdul Kafur, had in- 
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trenched themselves in a hole near the 
road and fired at the revolutionists as 
they approached ; in the fight that ensued 
Abdul Hamid, brother of Abdul Kafur, 
and a notoriously bad man, was killed, 
whereupon the soldiers and zabtiehs fled. 
The following morning the Government 
forces returned, and finding none but the 
oldest men and a few boys and children 
in the village they set fire to the monas- 
tery. Then the soldiers withdrew and 
zabtiehs handed the village and Ar- 
menians generally over to the Kurds, 
headed by Abdul Kafur, with carte 
blanche to rob, murder and burn as they 
pleased. Two old men, aged 110 and 75, 
were murdered and stripped in the vil- 
lage. The village was completely pil- 
laged and each house set on fire as soon 
as pillaged. All Armenians found on 
the road or in the fields and some in the 
neighboring villages were robbed and 
murdered, some of them being horribly 
tortured. For example, one man named 
Nercess Bozigian, a shoemaker of good 
character, was thrown down, his clothing 
set on fire and then dry grass thrown 
upon him, and either before or after this, 
probably before, he was slashed and cut 
with knives, an attempt being made to 
write Turkish on his body with a sharp 
knife. Another man had ten stab 
wounds, another four bullet wounds. 
One man’s head was battered to a pulp. 
The bodies of twenty men and boys were 
found. Many cattle were burned to 
death. So far as known no woman was 
killed, but several were wounded. Ab- 
dul Kafur took a child from its mother’s 
arms, and, finding it a male, rolled its 
head under his foot until the skull was 
fractured and blood ran from its ears. 
The frantic mother snatched the child 
away and ran with it. It is still living, 
but there is little hope of recovery. Vil- 
lage houses are so built that it is impos- 
sible to reckon by houses. One hundred 
and eight living rooms and stables, etc., 
were destroyed by fire and many other 
places were damaged, but not destroyed. 
The Kaimakam, Lutvy Bey, made no ef- 
fort to save the villages and purposely 
kept away from the scene of ravage. The 
Vali promises punishment of the guilty 
parties and return of the stolen property. 
He has ordered distribution of grain to 
the people, who are starving. Nothing 
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done yet. Zabtiehs, sent to get bread for 
the sufferers from a Kurdish village 
whither plunder had been carried, went 
to an Armenian village and compelled 
them to furnish bread freely, the larger 
part of which they appropriated for 
themselves. 
a 

As soon as the large 
guns could be mounted 
on 203-Meter Hill the 
Japanese began the bombardment of 
the Russian battleships and cruisers in 
the harbor, and most of these are now 
reported to be sunk or disabled. No 


The Port Arthur 
Fleet Sunk 


signs of life appeared on the Russian 
ships, and it is thought they had been 
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abandoned and possibly scuttled. The 
Russian authorities at St. Petersburg 
are said to be disappointed that the 
fleet did not attempt a sortie instead of 
remaining inactive to be inevitably de- 
stroyed. Eight shells struck the 
cruiser “ Pallada,” which then began 
to list to port. The cruiser “ Bayan” 
was hit six times and set on fire. The 
battleships ‘“ Peresviet,” “ Poltava” 
and “ Retvizan ” were struck by over 
30 shells each, and are submerged to 
their upper decks. The mine ship, or 
transport, “ Amur ” was hit 14 times and 
sunk. The battleship “Sevastopol ” 
was sheltered behind a hill, and it is 
uncertain how much it is damaged. 


Newspaper correspondents in the field about four miles above Port Arthur, discussing with a Japanese 
officer the lay of the land. Japanese trenches are seen cut in the side of the mountain just ahead. In 


the valley beyond are the white tents of a part of the Third Army Division. 
taken between the dates of Sptember 13th and October Sth. 


Underwood, N. Y. 


This photograph was 
Copyright, 1904, Underwood & 
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The torpedo boats and destroyers are 
now being bombarded. In the fight of 
November 30th General Nogi’s second 
and only remaining son was killed. His 
eldest son was killed in the battle of 
Nan-Shan Hill. The Japanese cruiser 
“ Saiyen,” while assisting in the bom- 
bardment of Port Arthur on November 
30th, struck a Russian mine and sank, 
with the captain and 38 men on board. 
The “Saiyen” was originally a Chi- 
nese cruiser and was captured by the 
Japanese in the battle of Wei-Hai-Wei 
in 1895.—The second division of the 
Baltic squadron, under Rear-Admiral 
Voelkersam, sailed after coaling from 
Djubutil, French Somaliland, for Mada- 
gascar on December 1oth.—Operations 
along the Shakhe River are confined to 
skirmishes, night raids and the bom- 
bardment of intrenched positions. 


Jo 


The prospects of the 
movement in favor of a 
more liberal and con- 
stitutional government are still uncertain. 


Russian Reform 
Movement 


The most contradictory reports are cir- 
culated as to the attitude and opinions of 
the Czar and Czarina.. The Grand Duke 
Sergius, uncle of the Czar. and Gov- 
ernor-General of Moscow, and Mr. Mu- 
ravieff, the Minister of Justice, are both 
reported to have resigned because of the 
encouragement given by Prince Sviato- 
polk-Mirsky, Minister of the Interior, to 
the liberal movement and the refusal of 
the Czar to dismiss him on account of it. 
Permission to return was accorded to all 
members of the Finnish Diet who had 
been exiled for political misdemeanors, 
and the Czar’s speech at the opening of 
the Diet, from which we quote, is re- 
garded as mild and conciliatory under 
the circumstances: 


“The measures enacted for the suppression 
of resistance to the laws which unite the empire 
and the Grand Duchy of Finland have only a 
temporary character, and will be abolished by 
me joyfully as soon as the Governor-General 
announces that cause for these measures has 
ceased to exist. The other laws, such as the 
imperial manifestos of February 15th, 1899, 
and June 20th, 1900, dealing with the use of the 
Russian language in the Finnish Senate, and 
that of August 12th, 1901, dealing with mili- 
tary service, will, as regards the main prin- 
ciples, remain in force, but I have had new 
measures framed for the purpose of limiting 


the application of these laws, appreciating the 
remonstrances regarding them by the Finnish 
Senate. 

A conference of nineteen provincial 
marshals of the nobility, who are ex 
officio heads of the zemstvos, was held in 
Moscow at the residence of Prince Trou- 
betskoy, in which they unanimously ap- 
proved the memorial in favor of a consti- 
tutional government presented by the 
Executive Committee of the zemstvos at 
their recent meeting in St. Petersburg. 
They also took the significant action of 
unanimously recommending that the 
fund subscribed by the nobility in honor 
of the birth of the heir to the throne 
should be devoted to village schools in- 
stead of using it for a naval college, as 
proposed. The Town Council of Mos- 
cow unanimously adopted the proposal 
of Prince Galitzin, Mayor of Moscow, 
to summon a conference of all the munic- 
ipal councils of Russia to act in accord- 
ance with the zemstvos. It is understood 
that Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky will re- 
lieve the large cities from the state of 
siege under which they now suffer by al- 
lowing the measure to lapse with the end 
of the year. The Social Democratic La- 
bor party is not satisfied with the mod- 
erate demands of the zemstvos for a 
share in the government, but demands 
relief from industrial as well as political 
tyranny, and calls for the immediate 
stoppage of the war. In response to 
their call for a demonstration against the 
Government a large crowd, mostly 
of students and workingmen, as- 
sembled in front of the Kazan Cathedral 
at 1 o’clock on December 11th, waving 
red flags and singing the “ Marseillaise.” 
In accordance with the orders of Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky dismounted police at- 
tempted to disarm the leaders and dis- 
perse the crowd without using harsh 
measures, but they were beaten back. 
The squadrons of mounted gendarmes 
concealed near the building then swept 
out upon the Nevsky Prospect and 
cleared the place. Over a hundred per- 
sons were injured by being trampled 
upon or struck with the flat of their 
swords, but the police were not as 
harsh in their methods as_ were 
the Cossacks in the riots of Ig0I. 
Such revolutionary manifestations will 
probably have a very bad effect upon 
the more moderate reform movement. 











‘‘She made them gallop around an imaginary ring.” 


“The Book of Clever Beasts,” by Myrtle Reed, 


Specimen illustration from 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for the 


reproduced by permission of the publishers, 
Holiday Book Number of The Independent. 
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The History of Portrait Miniatures from the Time 
of Holbein, 1531, to that of Sir William Ross, 
1860, with a Chapter on Modern Work. A 
work of reference for the collector. By George 
C. Williamson, Litt. In two crown folio 
volumes containing 104 plates, es 
poy 5 selected miniatures. Macmillan. 


$55.00. 

Masterpieces Selected from the Ké6rin School. 
With biographical sketches of the artists of 
the school and some critical descriptions. B 
Shiichi Tajima. Superbly illustrated wit 
hand-painted and other wood cuts executed by 
Japanese artists. Bound in silk, with spe- 
cially ee OO. end papers. Tokyo: Shimbi 
Shoin. 

William werd A.R.A.; James Ward, R.A.; Their 
7 a and Works. By Julia Frankau. With 

hotogravures, and a folio portfolio con- 
avin ng 40 engravings in mezzotint and stip- 
ple, printed in monochrome and colors. Mac- 
millan. .00. 

Pictures by George Frederick Watts. Introduc- 
tion and selections by Julia Ellsworth ates 
and Thomas W. Lamont. Illustrated 7 2 
superb ponroductens of Watts’s pa a4 
Fox, Duffield. $5.0 

The Life and Art of Sondre Botticelli. Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). Botehoate title- 
page, frontispiece in photogravure, with many 
— of the artist’s work. Dutton. 


$4 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon, M.A. Illustrated 
with reproductions of famous examples of 
pottery in colors and otherwise. Putnam. 


By Charles Dana Gibson. Re- 


Everyday People. 
Scribners. 


productions of original drawings. 
By Luke Vincent 


4.20. 
Lighteenth Century Furniture. 
Lockwood. Descriptive of the Pendleton Col- 


lection. The Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, R. I. $150.00. 

The Oriental Rug Book. By Mary Churchill Rip- 
ley. With illustrations, including color plates. 
Stokes. $3.00. 

The ese of American Potters. By Edwin Atlee 

Barber. With numerous illustrations. Edi- 
tion limited to 1,000 copies. Edwin A. Bar- 

ber, Westchester, Pa. 25. 

Ite Origin and History. By Samuel L. 

Goldenberg. With illustrations of ancient and 

modern laces. Brentano. J 

The Lace Book. By N. Hudson Moore. For lovers 
and owners of lace. The lace of each coun- 
try is considered rotten and each variety 

._ is described. Stokes. 

Flower Fables and Fancies. i N. Hudson Moore. 
With decorations by Frederick G. Hall. Illus- 
trations and marginalia in Br Stokes. $1.60. 

Stories of Popular Operas. A. Guerber. 
With lllugtrations. Dodd, Mead. $1.2 

Shakespeare’s Heroines: Characteristics o 
Moral, Poetical and Historical 
Jameson. With 6 color plates and 
§: +> illustrations by . Paget. 


Lace: 


nen 

Anna 
0 half- 
Dutton. 


Richard, from the ner of 
by Alice Spencer Ho 
ora Curtis Dutton. 


Stor of ‘the Tempest, from the Play yo Shake- 
speare. Retold by Alice Spencer offman. 
Illustrations by Dutton. 60 
cents. 
sete Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer. 4 
Modern Rendering Into Prose of the Prolo 
and Ten Tales. By Percy Mackaye. Iilus- 
trations in color by Walter Appleton Clark. 
Fox, Duffield. $1. 

British Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by Curtis Hydden Page. a? & Co. 

The kubayat of Omar Kha Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald. tt m2 photograveres 
a7 drawing by Gilbert James. Dutton. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. Decorations by Adrian J. 
Iorio. Frontispiece in photogravure. Bound 
in white, tooled in gold. Caldwell. $2.50. 

The Poems of William Morris. Selected and 
edited by Percy Robert Colwell. Crowell. $2.00. 

The Holy Grail. By Alfred Tennyson. Holiday 
edition, with ornate decorations in brown tint. 
Engraved frontispiece. Bound in ooze leather, 
with silk doublé. Caldwell, Boston. $2.50. 

Poems of Childhood. By Eugene Field. With 
illus =". - A oad by Maxfield Parrish. 
Scribners. 

When Little me tag. Words, music and pic- 
tures by J Rue Carpenter. McClurg, 

Chicago. 


Over the aa my ,™ peaetetes and Over the 
Hill from the Poorhouse. Will Carleton. 
New edition, with eat ons by _ -_ 
Mears. Harpers. 

London News. By Catherine A. Janvier. Harpers. 

The Greek Poets: An a By Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. Crowell. $2.00. 

Yosemite Legends. By Bertha H. Smith. Illus- 
trations and borders in color by Fiereaee 
Lundborg. Paul Elder, San Francisco. $2.0 

Prosit: A Book of Toasts. Compiled by Siote. 
Paul Elder, San Francisco. 1.2 

Magvimes. By La Rochefoucauld. q q 

The Entirely New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised 
Wisdom. 1905. By Ethel Watts Mumford. 
Oliver Herford and Addison Mizner. Paul 


Elder. 75 cents. 
The Log of the Griffin: A Story of a Cruise from 
the Alps to the Thames. By Donald Maxwell. 
in color. Lane. 


pay] illustrations, some 


00. 

Sketches on =. a | Road Through France to 
Florence. . mE. . Hallam Murray and 
others. Co ously illustrated in color and 
otherwise. utton. 

Bright Days in Sunny Lands. With illustrations. 
By A. Van Doren Honeyman. Honeyman & 
Co. Plainfield, N. 

Mammy ’Mongst the Wild Nations of Burope. 
Seieote Mory Bibbins. Illustrated. Stoxes 


$1 
Paris and Its Story. By T. Okey. Rubricated 
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alter Crane. 
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title-page. 
tint and black-and-white b 
ball and O. F. M. Ward. 

Switzerland: Picturesque and Descriptive. 
Cook. Illustrated. Coates. 

{mperial Vienna. An account of its history, tra- 
ditions and arts. By A. 8S. Levetus. Illus- 
trated. Lane. $5.00. 

Italian Villas and Their Gardens. By Edith 
Wharton. Illustrated with pictures by Max- 
field epeeien and by photographs. entury 
Co. 


Numerous illustrations in color, 
Katherine Kim- 
cmillan. $6.00. 
By Joel 


The Road in Tuscany: A Commentary. By Mau-' 


In two volumes. Macmillan. 
Oxford and Its Story. By Cecil Headlam, M.A. 
With 24 lithographs and other illustrations 
by Herbert Railton. The lithographs were 
nted by Fanny Railton. Dutton. $8.00. 
Edinburgh. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
edition. Scribners. $1.50. 
Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation. By Laf- 
ecadio Hearn. Frontispiece in color. Mac- 
Written 


millan. $2.00. 
Highways and Byways of the South. 
lifton Johnson. Mac- 


and illustrated by 
millan. $2.00 
Denizens of the "Deep. By Frank T. Bullen, 
F.R.G. With illustrations by Charles Liv- 
snaetee Bull and Theodore Carreras. Revell. 


Love Finds the Way. Paul Leicester Ford. With 
illustrations by Harrison Fisher and decora- 
tions in tints by Margaret Armstrong. Dodd, 
Mead. 2.00. 

Petals of Love for Thee. By Edith Hall Orth- 
wein. Deseresions in color from: water color 
sketches by W. H. Cuthbertson. Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co. 3.00 

The Book of Clever Beasts: Studies in Unnatural 
History. By Myrtle Reed. “i. eed 
tions by Peter Newell. Putnam. $1. 

Cats by the Way. By Sarah BE. a om Tllus- 
trated by the author. Lippincott. $1.25. 
The Luwury of Children and Some Other Luxuries. 
By Edward Sanford Martin. Illustrated by 
Sarah S. Stilwell. Engraved and rubricated 
1 * a Marginalia in tint. Harpers. 


$1.75. 
of Christ for Little Children. Illustrations 
from the masters and illuminated after parch- 


rice Hewlett. 


New 


Life 


HE. holiday offering of books this 
season is not quite so important 
in an art sense as was the case 

last year. To this there are, however, 
some notable exceptions. In many cases 
color plates have been utilized this year, 
as was the case twelve months ago, but 
there seems to be a slight tendency to- 
ward economy in the matter of illus- 
tration. The popularity of the photo- 
gravure process in illustration shows 
no falling off. In the following notices 
a limited selection has of necessity been 
made from the best of the holiday books. 
The color plates included in the present 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT are all de- 
rived from current publications. They 
may be taken as fairly representative of 
this class of work. 

One of the most important holiday 
books of the year is the new edition of 
The History of Portrait Miniatures, by 
Williamson, and in its present elaborate 
form includes a great deal of entirely 
new information. In preparing this book 
the author has received special facilities 
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ments of the vue century. By Mary 
Mein Carter. . J. Holman, Philadelphia. 

The Mountains. By” Stewart Edward White. II- 
lustrated by Fernand Lungren. Frontispiece 
in color. McClure, Phillips. $1.50. 

Red Cap Tales. Stolen from the treasure chest of 
the Wizard of the North, which theft is 
humbly acknowledged by S. R. Crockett. 
Eeeesetions in brilliant color. Macmillan. 


Cape Cod Folks. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. New 
edition, with illustrations. De Wolfe, Fiske 
& Co., Boston. 0. 

In the Closed Room. By Frances Hodgson Bur. 
nett. Illustrations in color by, Jessie Wilcox 
Smit McClure, Phillips. $1.50. 

The Well in the Wood. y Bert Leston Taylor. 
With Monit son Teint by F. Y. Cory. 


Bobbs-Merrill 

Co Pastures. By Adeline Knapp. Rubricated 

itle-page. Frontispiece in photogravure. 

Battion limited to 1,200 copies. Paul Elder. 

The Little am dom of Home. 
Sangste F. Taylor Co. é 

The Bet 1 of the ‘Gods and How It Came to Earth. 

Wells. Scribners. $1.50. 

Kitty” fs %.. Roses. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Illustrations by Frederick J. von Rapp in 
color, marginalia in tint. Lippincott. $2.00. 

New England in Letters. By Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson. Rubricated title- stshe Illustrations 
in color. Wessels Co. 

Babes in Toyland. By on MacDonough and 
Anna Alice Chapin. With pictures in color 
by Ethel Franklin Betts. Fox, Duffield. $1.50. 

Emerson: Poet and Thinker. By Elisabeth Luther 
Cary. Illustrations in photogravure. [En- 
graved title-page. Putnam’s. $3.50 

Thomas Nast: His Period and His ~<A By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

The Art of Caricature. By Grant Wright. Baker- 
Taylor Co. 

A Journey in Search of Christmas. By Owen 
Wister. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 
With marginalia decorations in tint. Har- 
pers. $2.00. 

Js There a Santa Claus? By Jacob A. Riis. 
Christmas tree and other marginalia. Mac- 
millan. 75 cents. 


By Margaret E. 
1.50. 


through Queen Alexandria for examin- 
ing the royal collections in Copenhagen. 
The same sort of permission has been 
graciously awarded by the Czar of Rus- 
sia, the King of Sweden and Norway, 
the German Emperor and the Queen of 
Holland with respect to the royal and 
imperial collections at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Stockholm, Berlin and The 
Hague, the miniatures and archives in 
which have been hitherto inaccessible to 
the student. The growing appreciation 
of miniatures as collection objects will 
make this volume an absolute necessity 
to those who wish a reliable book of 
reference upon the subject. The book 
contains a notable showing of miniatures 
by Richard Cosway. 

In Masterpieces Selected from the 
Kérin School there is an excellent pres- 
entation of attractive and decorative art 
that is typical of the Far East. The 
selections appearing in this volume have 
been judiciously made, and the book is 
well calculated to introduce to cultured 
people in all parts of the world the real 
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artistic value of Japanese art as exem- 
plified in the works. of Korin and of his 
principal pupils. Something like two 
hundred masterpieces have been selected 
for reproduction, the mediums used being 
either colored wood-cuts or fine collo- 
types prepared by specialists. The work 
in its entirety has been executed in 
Tokyo. 

Julia Frankau has done a masterly 
piece of work in her biography of 
Wiliam and James Ward,. with its 
wealth of illustration. The early original 
and vigorous style of 
James Ward, showing 
his strong but pecul- 
iar feeling for color, is 
set forth again and 
again in the numerous 
examples of this art- 
ist’s work that are 
included in the pres- 
ent publication. Of 





William Ward, altho 
the elder brother, not 
so much is said bio- 
graphically. That he 


as well as James was 
a valuable and suc- 
cessful engraver, 
however, is repeatedly 
demonstrated. The 
work of the two 
brothers is most 
beautifully repro- 
duced. 

Pictures by George 
Frederick Watts is 
an especially beautiful 
gift book, containing 
a very satisfactory 
selection of reproduc- 
tions of the works of 
this painter. Appro- 
priate poems accompany many of the 
pictures, and the book as a whole is a 
very excellent example of commercial 
book making. 

_ The Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli 
isan expansion of a smaller sketch which 
appeared last autumn. Botticelli is de- 
scribed .both as a painter and a man. 

The volume includes much fresh light 
that has been thrown upon the career 
ot one of the most remarkable painters 
ot the Florentine Renaissance. 

Dillon’s Porcelain is concerned with a 


Love and Life. From 


“ Pictures by George 
Frederick Watts.” 
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certain product of the potter that is 
known as porcelain or china. Its his- 
tory is traced from its earliest begin- 
nings down through the ages, and the 
various celebrated potteries are de- 
scribed, together with the products of 
such factories as that of Sévres, Chelsea, 
Bow, Derby, Worcester, as well as that 
of old Japan and China. The book con- 
cludes with the reproduction of sundry 
marks on porcelain that mean so much to 
the collector. 

Following his annual custom, Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson 
has prepared a book 
this year which is the 
ninth in his series of 
published drawings. 
The pictures included 
are for the most part 
those which originally 
appeared in Life and 
Collier's Weekly. The 
present volume is en- 
titled Everyday Peo- 
ple, and includes some 
very characteristic as 
well as delightful 
drawings. Mr. Gib- 
son is perhaps at his 
best in the vein of 
satirical humor, which 
enters into many of 
his drawings. 

A monumental 
work by Luke Vin- 
cent Lockwood is en- 
titled Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Furniture. The 
volume is concerned 
with the consideration 
and description of the 
celebrated Pendleton 
collection at Provi- 
dence, R. I., which was accumulated 
during thirty years of active work on 
the part of the late Mr. Pendleton. The 
collection contains many unique pieces, 
which have been illustrated and de- 
scribed by the author. This is really a 
magnificent book. 

During recent years a decided interest 
in Oriental rugs has been developed in 
this country, and a number of books 
have appeared having to do with the 
manufacture and identification of such 
rugs. The Oriental Rug Book gives the 


Fox, Duffield 
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characteristics of the leading 
Oriental rugs, and has a mass 
of material relating to the 
symbolism of color as well 
as the legends and myths that 
find a place in many of the 
Oriental rugs. 

Mr. Edwin Atlee 
Barber, of the 
Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School 
of Industrial Art, 
has accomplished 
a much needed 
work in his volume 
on The Marks of 
American Potters. 

His is the first 

attempt to furnish 

a complete list of 

marks used by 

American potters, 

which he has ac- 
companied by his- 

torical sketches of 

the manufacturers 
themselves. The 

book will be en- 
thusiastically wel- 

comed by collectors 

of American pot- 

tery, and the chap- 

ter in which the marks of 
American potters so far as 
known are reproduced will be 
of great value in identifying 
specimens. 

Lace: Its Origin and His- 
tory, is a rather 
sketchy account of 
this product of the 
needle. The au- 
thor has touched 
lightly upon the history of hand-made 
lace and has succeeded in gathering to- 
gether some very satisfactory illustra- 
tions of this article of adornment. 

The versatility of N. Hudson Moore 
has recently been strikingly exemplified. 
He has written as an authority on old 
china and old furniture. His most re- 
cent contributions to current literature 
are The Lace Book and Flower Fables 
and Fancies. In his lace book he has 
dealt with hand-made lace and has 
traced its history. Through his illustra- 
tions he has been able to show something 


1904. 


A Chippendale Wall Cabinet. 
“Eighteenth Century Furniture.” 
Luke Vincent Lockwood 
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of the delicacy and charm of 

the finer laces. In his Flower 

Fables he has collected charm- 

ing fancies and conceits that 

linger around the rose, the lily, 

the violet and other popular 

flowers. Some of 

these conceits orig- 

inated in Japan, 

others are native to 

America, where 

the Indians gave a 

spirit to every liv- 

ing thing. Some 

other legends had 

their birth among 

the Persians, where, 

tho the maiden 

might not read 

or write, she could 

spell out the love 

letter in flowers 

and leaves, and 

send an answer 

by the same sweet 
messengers. 

Devotées of the 

opera _ frequently 

find themselves at 

a loss to under- 

stand the librettos 

of their favorite 

operas. In The Stories of 

Popular Operas the various 
- themes are set forth in such a 

manner as to enable the 

reader to gain a fair idea of 

what the opera is intended to 
suggest and en- 
compass. The plots 
are told in detail 
and much informa- 
tion appears as to 
the stories whence the ideas embodied in 
the operas were obtained. 

A careful study of Shakespeare's 
Heroines has been made in a book carry- 
ing the same title. In these days of 
Shakespearean clubs, recitals and revivals 
of Shakespeare classics the information 
contained in this volume will be heartily 
welcomed. 

The Story of King Richard and The 
Story of the Tempest are among the very 
attractive holiday publications. In their 
limp leather bindings they make very 
pleasing little gift books. 


From Lockwood's 
Copyright, 





A Younc Suintro PRriEsTEss IN CEREMONIAL Costume. 
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The difficulty of reading Chaucer in 
the original has been entirely overcome 
by Percy Mackaye in the volume entitled 
The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey 
Chaucer as rendered into modern prose. 
In the collection are included the Prolog 
and ten tales. Many persons will ap- 
preciate the infinite art of Chaucer in 
the text now made available who would 
never get beyond the first half page of 
this father of English literature if they 
were to read the work as issued by 
Chaucer’s original publishers. The il- 
lustrations of the volume are by Walter 
. ypleton Clark, who has well caught 
the spirit of the text. 

The poetic s~ection that Mr. Page has 
made and embodied in his volume en- 
titled British Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century is characterized by an appre- 
ciative as well as judicial mind. 

There have been so many editions of 
The Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam that 
certain collectors have been enabled to 
assemble libraries confined exclusively to 
various editions of this work and books 
having to do with it. In the edition now 
made available by Dutton the illustrations 
are in photogravure after drawings by 
Gilbert James. Lovers of this Per- 
sian poem will welcome the present 
edition. 

Another old favorite that has been 
redressed for the holidays bears the title 
of Sonnets from the Portuguese, by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The fron- 
tispiece and paginal decorations form 
its features. 
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William Morris was one of the few 
men of many talents who left a strong 
impression upon everything he took up. 
His work as a decorative designer, maker 
of art volumes and social reformer 
would have sufficed to make him famous 
in either of these departments had it not 
been for his incursions into literature. 
He will perhaps be best remembered as a 
poet. The volume The Poems of Wil- 
liam Morris will have a welcome, there- 
fore, from those who may not have sus- 
pected Morris of having poetic qualities, 
as well as those who did thus suspect 
him. 

Tennyson’s The Holy Grail is reprinted 
as a holiday book, with marginalia in tint 
and the binding in suéde leather and silk 
double. 

Eugene Field’s Poems of Childhood, 
with illustrations by Maxfield Parrish, 
appears as a notable contribution to this 
year’s holiday books. The frontispiece 
in particular seems to have caught the 
spirit of Field’s delightful poetic inspira- 
tion in a particularly charming way. The 
illustration accompanying “ The Dinkey 
Bird,” for example, is quite as poetic in 
its art inspiration as is the poem which 
inspired it. 

When Little Boys Sing and its wealth 
of illustration, done in an exceedingly 
artistic manner, suggest the work of the 
late Kate Greenaway. John and Rue 
Carpenter are responsible, however, for 
the words, music and pictures. The fol- 
lowing verses will give an idea of the 
text : 


Maples and Podocarpus Chinensis, By Korin. From “ Masterpieces Selected from the Kérin Schoa!’” 
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PRACTICING. 
What’s the use of practicing, 
For little boys like me? 
It never does me any good 
So far as I can see. 


I play my scales both up and down, 
I make my fingers sore, 

And when I’m through I play my scales 
No better than before. 


A new edition of Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse and Over the Hill from the 
Poorhouse, by Will Carleton, is of the 
holiday publications. Whatever may 
be said of Mr. Carleton as a poet, and 
whatever place he may ultimately hold 
in literature, certain it is that the poem 
which lends its name to the present book 
touches the hearts of those who have any 
appreciation of the pathetic side of life. 

London News is a collection of verses 
based upon London motifs. -The illus- 
trations introducing cat subjects are 
perhaps its principal feature. 

One of the fullest anthologies that has 
yet been prepared upon the poetic side of 
Greek literature is embodied in The 
Greek Poets, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
The work is characterized by high 
scholarship and beautiful verses. ; 

Yosemite Legends contains a collection 
of Indian traditions dealing with the fa- 
mous Yosemite Valley. The marvelous 
imagination of the Indians is set forth in 
half a dozen stories which are derived 
from Indian sources. 

There seems to have been a revival of 
interest in the sentiments that are appro- 
priate to after-dinner speeches, judging 
from the number of books that have re- 
cently appeared on the subject of toasts. 
One of the most recent of such books is 
Prosit. In this book California writers 
have combined in preparation of the 
sentiments. 

La Rochefoucauld’s celebrated Maz- 
imes appears among the holiday offerings 
this year in a pleasing edition. 

The Entirely New Cynic’s Calendar of 
Revised Wisdom again strikes an impor- 
tant note in its text and illustrations, set 
forth as they are in black and red. 

The author of The Log of the Griffin 
certainly has an eye for the picturesque, 
and in the color plates as well as the 
black-and-white illustrations that appear 
in the volume the spirit of the diverse 
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places visited has been delightfully caught 
and reproduced. 

Sketches on the Old Road Through 
France to Florence has been made the 
vehicle for carrying some very pleasing 
color plates made in harmony with the 
book’s title. A journey made under the 
conditions signified by this book must 
certainly have been idealistic. 

There certainly is a great charm in for- 
eign travel properly indulged in. The 
quaint customs, picturesque dress, as well 
as the romance of foreign cities, appeal 
to almost every one. In Bright Days in 
Sunny Lands the charm of the old world 
is pleasingly set forth. 

There have been many accounts of 
old world journeys, but Mrs. Bibbins’s 
idea of making a heroine out of an old 
colored mammy and taking her through 
European countries along much traveled 
ways, and giving her a background of 
famous cities and places, was a very 
happy one. A thread of romance has 
been skillfully worked into the volume 
entitled Mammy ’Mongst the Wild Na- 
tions of Europe. 

Not only those who have been in Paris, 
but also those who have not, will be in- 
terested in Paris and Its Story, illus- 
trated as it is with its numerous color 
plates. The legendary history of Paris 
appears, as well as its present day aspect, 
with its pronounced art inspiration, that 
is felt by even the casual visitor to this 
gay city. The author has something to 
say of the political side of Paris. He 
touches also upon its civics, the life of 
the boulevards, the opera, and he has 
not forgotten to mention some of its 
famous cafés. 

The romance of Switzerland and its 
picturesque qualities seem quite inex- 
haustible. They figure once more in Joel 
Cook’s volume entitled Switzerland: 
Picturesque and Descriptive. The gla- 
ciers of Switzerland, its mountains, val- 
leys, lakes, passes, chateaus and cathedrals 
are happily described and _ beautifully 
illustrated in this book. 

Imperial Vienna is a notable contribu- 
tion to the holiday literature. The author 
includes in the book something of the 
pageantry of religious and court cere- 
monies, the musical life of Vienna, and 
all the various activities in art and ef- 
terprise that bring to this capital its high 





THE MOUNTAINS 


Specimen illustration from **The Mountains,’’ by Stewart Edward White, 
reproduced by permission of the publishers, McClure, Phillips and Company, 
for the Holiday Book Number of The Independent. 
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renown. Special facilities were given 
by the Emperor of Austria for the ac- 
cumulation of material in the making of 
sketches, which are effectively used in the 
edition. 

It is a curious thing to read in Jtalian 
Villas and Their Gardens that the Italian 
garden does not exist for its flowers, but 
that they are a late and infrequent addi- 
tion to its beauties, a parenthetical grace, 
counting as only one more touch in the 
general effect of enjoyment. Possibly 
this novelty is one thing that goes to 
make the magic of the Italian garden. 
The illustrations which adorn this vol- 
ume explain in a large measure the rea- 
son of the attractiveness of the Italian 
villas and their gardens, even if the in- 
troduction of flowers 
is in the nature of a 
by-product. It is hard 
to conceive of a more 
beautiful villa than the 
Villa Medici at Rome, 
that Mr. Parrish has 
illustrated for the read- 
ers of this volume on 
page 100, and this is 
but one instance taken 
at random from the 
book, 

In The Road in Tus- 
cany Maurice Hewlett, 
who is a great traveler 
and has spent a consid- 
erable portion of his 
life in Italy, has em- 
bodied the result of a 
good many years’ work. The book fol- 
lows Mr. Hewlett’s work entitled The 
Queen’s Quair. 

There is probably no city in the world 
about which clusters more that is ro- 
mantic than is the case with the City 
that forms the theme of the book O-x- 
ford and Its Story. The story of Ox- 
ford not only touches the history of 
England in a social and political, mental 
and architectural way in very many 
points, as the author sets forth in his 
preface, but because of the recent es- 
tablishment of the Carnegie Oxford 
scholarships interest in Oxford has been 
very widely extended, and in the elab- 
orate volume devoted to this city there 
is much that is traditional as well as 
historical. The strength of the volume 


The First Monday. 


Francisco 


tirely New Cynic’s Calendar.” 
right, Paul Bilder and Company, San 
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naturally is devoted to the scholastic life 
of the city as well as the influence ex- 
erted by Oxford upon the Reformation 
and other world movements. 

An attractive reprint of Stevenson’s 
Edinburgh is imported by the Scribners. 

The recent death of Lafcadio Hearn 
lends to his book entitled Japan: An At- 
tempt at Interpretation, something more 
than ordinary interest. Few Occidentals 
have succeeded in reaching the Oriental 
point of view more certainly than has 
Mr. Hearn. His methods of attaining 
his expert knowledge regarding Japan, 
which called for his renunciation of his 
native land and his acceptance of Japa- 
nese citizenship, are well known. In this, 
his posthumous, book appears the re- 
sults of his critical 
study of the Japanese 
character and charac- 
teristics. 

Clifton Johnson has 
continued his series of 
Highways and Byways, 
and his last publication 
is concerned with the 
South. Mr. Johnson 
has happily succeeded 
in making his text and 
illustrations go hand in 
hand. Nothing that is 
picturesque inthe South 
has escaped his ob- 
servation. 

In Denizens of the 
Deep we have another 
contribution from the 
author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” 
which established the reputation of Mr. 
Bullen as a writer of sea stories. Mr. 
Bullen’s knowledge of the sea is mani- 
festly very great. 

The scene of the story Love Finds the 
Way, by Paul Leicester Ford, is laid in 
New York at the time of the Revolution. 
Mr. Ford’s ability to write a good Revo- 
lutionary story and to picture a fascinat- 
ing Revolutionary maid has been exem- 
plified in his Janice Meredith. The pres- 
ent story is much less pretentious than 
the former one, but it includes the same 
dainty wit and inimitable cleverness. 

The publisher of Petals of Love for 
Thee has attempted a decoration that 
was intended to be lavish, but the color- 
ings used are far from satisfactory. 


“The En- 
Copy- 


From 
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Myrtle Reed’s Book of Clever Beasts 
bears as a sub-title Studies in Unnatural 
History, and, as its title suggests, it is a 
humorous book, in which many of those 
who have seriously written upon na- 
ture and the animal world have been 
skillfully caricatured. The book is il- 
lustrated by Peter Newell in his char- 
acteristic fashion. 

The author of Cats by the Way has 
succeeded in massing considerable in- 
formation in her book regarding cats. 
She has concerned herself, however, with 
the pussy of the fireside, the kitchen and 
sitting room cushion rather than with 
the aristocratic animal of the bench show. 
In this book the Angora and the Persian 
cats are forgotten in favor of the more 
homely and everyday cat. The author 
was unable to resist the temptation to in- 
troduce one dog as a foil for a multitude 
. of cats. 

The study of children under the title 
of The Luxury of Children and Some 
Other Luxuries is concerned with one of 
the problems of to-day. One of the in- 
teresting chapters of this volume is en- 
titled Other People’s Children. A 
suggestion in this chapter is that other 
people’s children that interest us parents 
most violently are those that our chil- 
dren are or are to be thrown in with. 
This is but a single note, it is true, but 
is well worth most careful consideration. 
The author has found space for the dis- 
cussion of the proper place for grand- 
parents in connection with children. 

In the Life of Christ for Little Chil- 
dren, really an illuminated alphabet, the 
illustrations are derived from such artists 
as Raphael, Correggio, Murillo, Leo- 
ardo di Vinci, Rubens, Bouguereau and 
Doré. The pages of the volume are 
embellished with designs derived from 
the work of monks in the Prayer Books 
of the fifteenth century. The designs 
themselves have been very satisfactorily 
reproduced. The colorings have, how- 
ever, lost much from the originals, 
whence they were derived. 

The enthusiastic record of a trip made 
by Mr. White through the Sierras ap- 
pears this year with the title of The 
Mountains. The fictitious and the real 
are intertwined and interwoven into the 
narrative, which is also in the nature of 
an instruction book, telling the would-be 
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traveler something of the how, what, 
where and why in regard to the multi- 
tudinous details of mountain and forest 
travel, which must be known if such a 
journey is to be made. The book in- 
cludes a comprehensive chapter on cow- 
boys. 

Some years ago a number of volumes 
appeared anonymously bearing the title 
of the Waverley Novels. The authorship 
of these was afterward acknowledge by 
Sir Walter Scott. When they originally 
appeared they had a great vogue, but 
they are now too frequently neglected be- 
cause of the change in the popular taste 
as to literary form. The stories are 
there, but they are overlooked in these 
rapids days. S. R. Crockett in Red 
Cap Tales, which he boldly proclaims are 
stolen from the Wizard of the North has 
redressed Scott’s best stories, and has 
made them more readable than they are 
in the original. 

Those who are familiar with the pic- 
turesque beauties of Cape Cod will wel- 
come a new edition of Cape Cod Folks. 
The illustrations in the volume admira- 
bly show many of the distinctive features 
of that peninsula, both as to sea and 
shore, and give to Mrs. Greene’s story a 
handsome subject and worthy setting. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, in the 
pages of In the Closed Room, has written 
her first tale of child life in ten years. It 
is a tender and gentle story. Judith, a 
little girl living in a dingy tenement, sud- 
denly finds herself in a great house near 
the park, in which there is a forbidden 
closed room. How she enters it and how 
a delightful round of mystery is opened 
to her Mrs. Burnett tells with infinite 
art. 

A children’s book which tells a real 
story is that entitled The Well in the 
Wood. It is concerned with the ad- 
ventures of “ Buddie,” who is a little girl 
who fastens a spray of night-shade in 
her hair and thus learns to know the 
birds and beasts of fields and forests in 
a most surprising manner; thus she 
meets the laziest beaver, bunny cotton- 
tayle, the guinea pig, with eyes that fall 
out ; the fat, sleepy bear and many others. 
At the well, at the bottom of which lies 
the truth, all meet to find out why a rabbit 
wobbles his nose. 

Upland Pastures is made up of a series 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
AT EAST HAVERHILL. 


Specimen illustration from New ENGLAND IN LetreERs. 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 


Reproduced by permission of the publishers, THe A. WessELs Company 
for the Holiday Book Number of The Independent 








Villa Pia—In the Gardens of the Vatican. From a drawing by Maxfield Parrish in Mrs. Wharton's 
“Italian Villas and Their Gardens.’ The Century Company 
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of out-of-door essays written by Adeline 
Knapp. In certain cases these essays 
have to do with the beautiful things of 
spring and summer in California. They 
are, however, by no means altogether 
localized, but are charged with the phi- 
losophy which is universal. Green fields, 
blue skies, the birds and bees, fresh 
winds and springtime showers are themes 
with which the author delightfully 
deals. 

The Christmas holiday season without 
a book by Mrs. Sangster would not seem 
like Christmas. Mrs. Sangster’s volume 
this year is entitled 
The Little Kingdom 
of Home, and is 
upon a subject about 
which Mrs. Sang- 
ster is especially 
qualified to write. 
Her survey of home 
as a kingdom is 
bright and compre- 
hensive. According 
to Mrs. Sangster 
there is a place there 
even for the spin- 
ster. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
extraordinary power 
of vividly realizing 
the most daringly 
imagined conditions 
is once more exem- 
plified in The Food 
of the Gods, which is 
an absorbing story 
as well as a most 
suggestive inven- 
tion. 

A charming little 
love story, in which 
a young lawyer and the mistress of a 
Rose Garden are moving figures, is en- 
titled Kitty of the Roses. The narrative 
is colored with summer sunshine and in- 
terspersed with the fragrance of flowers 
and the alluring uncertainties of love- 
making. The conclusion of this story is 
particularly happy. 

The old claim that “ Boston is the hub 
of the universe” is strengthened, if not 
confirmed, in the volume New England 
in Letters. In the pages of this book we 
catch glimpses of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Oliver Wendell 


School of Flying Fish. 


Deep.” 
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Holmes, Mark Twain, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
many others who have given to New 
England its name and fame in literature. 
Babes in Toyland is a free version in 
book form of Mr. MacDonough’s popular 
play, which has been enjoyed by thou- 
sands of children and parents since its 
production on the stage. An appeal is 
made in this amusing narrative directly 
to a child’s sense of the romantic. The 
real and the fantastic have been very 
skillfully mingled in the author’s story. 
To her former volumes on the “ Ros- 
settis,” “ William 
Morris,” “ Tenny- 
son,” “ Browning” 
and “ Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti ” Miss Elis- 
abeth Luther Cary 
has now added her 
volume on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
Miss Cary has 
traced Emerson 
from his earliest 
years, through his 
various experiences, 
until the end, and 
has presented a very 
comprehensive | sur- 
vey of Emerson. 
Her estimate of 
his influence upon 
American thought 
has been carefully 
weighed, and the 
book, as a whole, is 
an important con- 
tribution to the holi- 

From “ Denizens of the day publications. 
Revell In his studies of 
Thomas Nast, His 
Period and His Pictures, who has some- 
times been called the father of the Amer- 
ican cartoon, Mr. Paine has_ been 
exhaustive. Many of the symbols now 
unconsciously used by the cartoonists 
who have come after Mr. Nast were 
originated by him. The tiger as the 
symbol of Tammany Hall, the elephant 
for the Republican party, and the donkey 
for the Democratic party were concep- 
tions of Mr. Nast. Many of Nast’s car- 
toons serve as illustrations to the vol- 
ume. ' , 
The idea of The Art of Caricature 1s 








COPYRIGHT 1904, BY FOX, DUFFIELD & CO. 


FUZZY WAS A LITTLE BROWN BEAR 


Specimen illustration from ‘‘ Babes in Toyland’’ by Glen MacDonough and 
Anna Alice Chapin, with color illustrations by Ethel Franklin Betts. Plates by 
The Beck Engraving Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia. From the press of 
S. H. Burbank & Co., Philadelphia. Reproduced by permission of the publishers, 
Fox, Duffield & Co., for the Holiday Book Number of The Independent. 
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Real Point de Venise. From Goldenberg’s 


to furnish its readers with a foundation 
upon which to build an art education. 
The author, in speaking of his theme, 


has well said that caricature is not in- 
correct or bad drawing: it is good draw- 
ing refined and controlled to produce a 
humorous effect. A chapter in the book 
gives the leading present day caricaturists. 


China Painters at Work. From Dillon’s “ Porcelain.” 


Putnam. 


“ Lace: Its Origin and History.” 


Brentano 


Owen Wister has taken up the Christ- 
mas theme in A Journey in Search of 
Christmas. In the course of this journey 
the reader is taken into the Far West and 
brought into contact with cow punchers 
and ranchers. The journey is circuitous 
and the paths devious, but the end of the 
story sets forth that the journey was by 

no means in vain. 

The volume by Jacob A. 
Riis, entitled Js There a Santa 
Claus? certainly has the merit 
of being timely. The con- 
clusion reached by Mr. Riis 
is that Santa Claus is by no 
means altogether a myth. He 
has worked the story out in his 
usual artistic style. The press 
work by Gilliss Bros. is very 
satisfactory. 

A very attractive line of holi- 
day calendars, printed for the 
most part in Bavaria, in colors, 
is being shown by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Among the notable European 
Christmas magazines that have 
colored illustrations inserted are 
the London Graphic The Sketch, 
Holly Leaves, Pears Annual, 
The Illustrated London News 
and Paris Figaro IIlustré. 





Christmas Books for Children 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Epriror or “*‘ EveryMAn,” E1c. 


BRIGHT array of juvenile books 
awaits the Christmas buyer; out 
of the varied assortment all tastes 

may be satisfied and all interests stimu- 
lated. The successful shopper is one who 
secures the book to fit the taste, and lest 
he become bewildered in this festive over- 
flow, it were well to gain some idea of 
the field. The paramount thing is to 
know the desires of the boy or girl: then 
to ply the fiction group, the fairy-tale 
group, the nature group, or the historical 
group until the proper purchase is made. 
So do you brush aside the books you do 
not wish, and which would otherwise lure 
you to open their attractive covers. 

Let us note a few generalities. Santa 
Claus, it is evident, has well-nigh dis- 
appeared from story and picture; when 
he is mentioned, he has changed from 
the round, red, jovial fellow of yore to 
the Christmas spirit only. Again, in these 
days of common pleasures and outdoor 
sports, there is a scarcity of distinctive 


girl literature; golf is partly responsible - 


for this, and also the college life, for a 
kind of coeducative taste has reduced 
the demand for the old-fashioned femi- 
nine stories. Where, however, a pro- 
nounced heroine is introduced, there 
is a tendency to make the book older in 
tone, and markedly romantic. Another 
point is the demand that the use of his- 
tory has made upon the accuracy of fact. 
There are many more _ explanatory 
prefaces than usual, and footnotes and 
appendices are often to be found. And 
as far as history is concerned, a national 
awakening is to be traced in child litera- 
ture: hardly an epoch in American de- 
velopment passes without a representa- 
tive volume, and there is much improve- 
ment in the manner of mingling fact 
with fiction. Everywhere, in this Christ- 
mas array, the influence of education is 
manifest. Even the fairy tales have a 
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folklore value. This stimulates interest, 
but it is doubtful whether it fully 
awakens the free play of imagination—a 
healthy liberty it would be a shame to 
deprive childhood of. 


LarGE Books. 


One Day. By HBdith Farmiiloe. 

A BO wim Digie. By e Q. Bonte and George 
W. Bonte. Dutton. $38. 

Mammy’s Li’? Chilluns. ritten and illustrated 
by Clara A. Williams. Stokes. .00. 

The Happy Heart Family. By Virginia Gerson. 
Fox, Duffield. $1.00. 

Buster Brown. Pictures by R. F. Outcauit. 
Stokes. $1.00. 

Foxy Grandpa Up-to-date. Stokes. 

By 8. 


cents. 
The Story of the Five Rebellious Dollis. 
Nesbit. Il. E. 8S. Hardy. Dutton. $1.25. 


Dutton. $2.00. 


By Bunny. 


The Golliwogg in Holland. By Florence K. Upton. 
Sy by Bertha Upton. 


Longmans, Green. 


Chatterboz. Dana, Estes. $1.25. 


McClure’s Children’s Annual. Ed. T. W. H. Oros- 
land. McClure, Phillips. $1.50. 
Little Precious. By Gertrude Smith. 
By Robert W. Chambers. 
By Palmer Coz. 


By Gelett Bur- 


Harper. 


Riverland. Harper. 


The Brownies in the Philippines. 
Century. $1.50. 

Goop Tales Alphabetically Told. 
gess. Stokes. $1.50. 

The details of a small boy’s birthday 
are described in text and pictures by 
Edith Farmiloe, and the volume is named 
One Day. The stories .are simple, and 
a note signed Mummy says, “ My darling 
wrote all the book himself, and spelt 
every word up to three syllables.” 
Quainter in idea and design is the A BC 
in Dixie, where the colored pictures of 
colored people, and the verses, smack of 
Southern atmosphere. Clara A. Wil- 
liams’s Mammy’s Li? Chilluns contains 
the same quaint tone, and the author’s 
preface declares that darky folk are capa- 
ble of child-thoughts and playfulness as 
well as whites. Odd and pleasing will 
prove The Happy Heart Family, by Vit- 
ginia Gerson. While the colored pictures 
are poor in reproduction, the adventures 
of the girl and boy hearts will amuse 
little readers. Familiar faces will be 
found in the two large books introducing 
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Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa Up- 
to-date between covers. The radiating 
rays around Buster prove the only moral 
to be drawn from his pranks, and young- 
sters will readily forgive the lack of dig- 
nity in Grandpa. The adventures in 
The Story of the Five Rebellious Dolls, 
pictured in colors, center around a run- 
away crowd, who meet with a wild sort 
of people called the Jamborees. 

On the same order is the yearly ex- 
pected Golliwogg, who now travels in 
Holland. ‘Thirty-one color plates show 
vari-tinted costumes and queer doings. 
Much more welcomed and fuller in con- 
tents is Chatterbox, without which 
Christmas would seem strange indeed. 
Time cannot alter the old flavor, nor the 
settled appearance of this volume. In 
addition, the simple rimes and jingles 
forming, with a.collection of stories, the 
McClure’s Children’s Annual, will com- 
mend itself to young readers. It shows 
clear print, and particularly instructive 
are the plates picturing the Kings and 
Queens of England. Gertrude ‘Smith’s 
Little Precious, with its excellent type 
and varied illustrations, again introduces 
Josey and Janie and Joe; Mamma’s girl- 
hood home is the scenic background, and 
Papa discovers a gold mine—enough in 
itself to hold wee listeners. After the 
same pattern as his Orchardland comes 
Robert W. Chambers’s Riverland, which 
has a motive of the sugar-coated pill 
kind. His animals and insects talk nat- 
ural history, yet, tho the mosquito, but- 
terfly and others are not all human, still 
a facile pen lends flashes of true feeling 
to the descriptions. Miss Green’s draw- 
ings are bold in color, and the dedicatory 
photograph is charming. Frolicsome 
as ever are The Brownies in the Philip- 
pines. Their round little bodies and thin 
little legs are kept active by snakes, ants 
and natives. The dude, the fisherman, the 
Indian and their companions are as they 
were years ago, when Mr. Cox first in- 
troduced them in St. Nicholas. The 
Goops, as usual, point a moral and adorn 
a tale. The fifty-two boys, from Abed- 
nego, who would not go to bed, even to 
Zcemsneaze, who refused to use a hand- 
kerchief while sneezing, the fifty-two 
girls, from Askalotte with her needless 
questions, to Zelphina, with her selfish 
Ways, show no abatement of originality 
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or wit. In drawing, the loop style is the 
Goop style. 
Farry TALEs. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Carroll. Stokes. $1.50. 
Fantasma Land. By Charles Raymond Macauley. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25 
By B. L. Farjeon. 


Lucy and Their Majesties. 
Century. $1.50. . 

In the Miz. By Grace E. Ward. Il. Clare E. At- 
wood. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

Two ina Zoo. By Curtis Dunham and Oliver Her- 
ford. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25. 

The Little Giant and Other Stories. By Thomas 
Dunn English. McClurg. $1.00. 

The Brown Fairy Book. d. by Andrew Lang. 


By Lewis 


Longmans, Green. $1.60. 
comptes by Yei Theo- 
$2.00. 


The Japanese Fair 
dora Ozaki. utton. 
Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By Paul de Musset. 
T'r. Emily Makepeace. Putnam. $2.00. 
Fairy Tales. By Dumas pére. Stokes. $1.25. 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair. By Frances Browne. 
Intro. Frances Hodgson Burnett. McClure, 


Phillips. $1.50. 
The Nursery Fire. By Rosalind Richards. Ti. 


Clara E. Atwood. Little, Brown. $1.50. 


No better book could introduce a fairy 
tale section than a reprint of Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland, from which so 
many weak imitations have come. Ten- 
niel’s famous drawings are used, and M. 
L. Kirk has done some creditable full 
page pictures, tho they are not as telling 
as the originals, nor as unique as the 
wide-eyed figures by Peter Newell. In 
make-up, the Fantasma Land, by C. R. 
Macauley, is tempting, but the story of 
the small hero who meets many of Dick- 
ens’s characters, besides Don Quixote 
and the ghost of Hamlet’s father, is 
forced in humor and with feeling. As 











Illustration from Lang’s “The Brown Fairy 
Book. Longmans 
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an illustrator, however, this author is to 
be congratulated ; the line work, in con- 
ception and tracery is altogether worthy. 
Farjeon’s Lucy and Their Majesties is a 
comedy in which Madame Tussaud and 
her wax figures disport themselves and 
aid a little girl in making her sister’s 
course of true love to run smooth. The 
heroine wakes up in the end. 

First cousin to Oz and Yew and Mo 
is In the Miz, by Grace E. Ward. The 
stories will please, as will the illustra- 
tions, but the Miz tale will need some 
explaining. Not so Dunham and Her- 
ford’s Two in a Zoo, which in imagina- 
tion is no unsuccessful imitation of 
Kipling, and whose crippled boy hero 
among the cages is sympathetically 
sketched. 

Four tales gathered into The Little 
Giant reveal a charming vein in the 
author of the song Ben Bolt. The big 
dwarf, the princesses, the gifts, and the 
modest yet telling moral points stamp 
the true art of gaining interest in writing 
for children. The drawings by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins do much to make the book 
tempting. From Africa, Australia, 
Persia, India and other lands, Andrew 
Lang has gathered his stories for his 
usual Fairy Book, colored Brown this 
year, and just as attractive in its manu- 
facture as heretofore, with elaborate pic- 
tures by H. J. Ford. Then there is a 
Japanese Fairy Book, with brush work 
by a Japanese artist and Yei Theodora 
Ozaki as compiler. In tone it is thor- 
oughly Eastern and minutely imagina- 
tive, like all Japanese art. A tale of 
3rittany is found in Mr. Wind and 
Madam Rain, from the French of Paul 
de Musset. Poor peasants come to for- 
tune with their son, through the efforts 
of these elements. The book is taste- 
fully printed. In addition, two Fairy 
Tales, by Dumas pére may be recorded. 
3ut by far the most striking volume of 
stories is Granny's Wonderful Chair, that 
is made to talk. This was a lost fairy 
book, and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett found it after much searching, and 
has written an introduction, which will 
be enjoyed. Each tale ends with a little 
girl becoming more a princess. Rosalind 
Richards’s The Nursery Fire will meet 
a demand from the tiny realm for read- 
ing aloud. 
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for Children. 


GREEK TALES AND ROMANCE LEGENDS. 
The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My Chil- 
dren. By ae — sley. Dutton. -50. 
Jason’s Quest. 6. 8 8. Lowell. = & 
Shepard. $1.0 
Famous Legends. ted By 
Emeline G. apt Century. 60 cents. 
Stories of Robin Hood. By J. Walker MacSpadden. 
sorte at "icin By U. Waldo Cutler. 
Crowell. 60 cents. 

Turning to what is of as great a lit- 
erary value, as it is of imaginative im- 
petus, a sumptuous reprint of Charles 
Kingsley’s The Heroes greets us, telling 
the never stale doings of Perseus, The- 
seus, and the Argonauts. Then, too, 
Jason’s Quest, by D. O. S. Lowell, is to 
be had, well illustrated, and careful as 
regards scholarship, but not so spon- 
taneous in the narrating. Embracing a 
much larger field is Famous Legends, 
adapted for the school-room by Emeline 
G. Crommelin, who, bearing in mind her 
educational object, is too direct where 
grace would have added much. Two 
volumes to be warmly commended are 
Stories of Robin Hood, by J. Walker 
MacSpadden, and Stories of King Ar- 
thur, by U. Waldo Cutler. Each con- 
tains an introduction of marked value for 
young readers, and the adventures are 
retold in running narrative, with head- 
ings from ballads in the one, and faith- 
fulness to Malory in the other. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


In ms Bove of Chaucer. By Tudor Jenks. Barnes. 
By Tudor Jenks. 


In the Days of epee. 
Barnes. $1.00. 
a Smith. By Tudor Jenks. 


The Son of Light Horse Harry. By James Barnes. 


Century. 


Harper. $1.25. 

The Adventures of Buffalo Bill. By Col. W. F. 
Cody. Harper. 60 cents. 

The Maid of Orleans, William Tell, Mozart, 
Beethoven. Tr. from the German by George 
P. Upton. McClurg. 60 cents each. 

ee By Isabel McDougall. Revell. 


A suitable introduction to the last 
mentioned book is Tudor Jenks’s Jn the 
Days of Chaucer. It is a forceful ac- 
count of what the man was, what he 
means to literature, and how he came 
to be. Another volume of this Great 
Writers Series, which Mr. Jenks is pre- 
paring, will be helpful: In the Days of 
Shakespeare. These titles bring us into 
the realm of biography, and again Mr. 
Jenks’s name figures in a notable life 
of Captain John Smith, which is told in 

a direct style. There is ‘much based upon 
source, and gaps are filled in with con- 
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The Rout of the Cornish Rebels. Illustrations 





from Musset’s “Mr. Wind and Madam Rain.” 


Putnam 


sistent conclusions. There is a dis- 
criminating index, but why are there no 
maps? 

Doubtless a tie as to the attractiveness 
of titles will exist between The Son of 
Light Horse Harry, by James Barnes, 
and The Adventures of Buffalo Bill, by 
Cody himself. But the historical value 
of the former, dealing with the entire 
Lee family, especially the career of 
Robert E., will prove of more permanent 
interest than the rambling, crude, tho 
highly “scalpy” accounts of the true 
Wild West, with its pistols, yagers and 
scouts. Four volumes that are stories 


as well as lives are The Maid of Orleans, 
William Tell, Mozart and Beethoven. In 
price, size and style their supplementary 
reading possibilities will be realized. 
Little Royalties are delightfully described 
by Isabel McDougall. Embedded in the 
narratives there are those salient features 
of each age, which will stamp themselves 
distinctly. No volume of its kind within 
recent years has shown quite the fresh- 
ness or the sympathy. 


Books Axsout INDIANS. 


The New World Fairy Book. By Howard A. Ken 
nedy. Dutton. $2.00. 
The Basket Woman. By Mary Austin. 


Hougl 
ton, Mifflin. $1.50. 
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Red Hunters and the Animal agp. By Charles 


astman. Harper. 


A. # 25. 
Ten a Indians. y May Hazelton Wade. 
Ww. Wilde. $1.00 


The War ‘Chiefs. By Frederick Ober. Dutton. 


Little » —" Pad Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Crowell. 60 cents 
By Everett 


The Hermit of the Culebra Mountains. 
McNeil. Dutton. $1.50. 
The ot. Captive of Old Deerfield. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Little, Brown. $1.25. 
Reaching the domain of Indians, we 
may begin with The New World Fairy 
Book, telling of Canadian tribes. Whether 
authentic folklore, it is not said. But 
the tales are picturesque and absorbing. 
In The Basket Woman, Mary Austin 
describes the Californian Indian customs 
and legends, and an element of tribal 
truth is vouched for. There is Red 
Hunters and the Animal People, by 
Charles A. Eastman, himself a Sioux, 
and called “QOhiyesa”; the accounts 
show much color and keen discernment 
of nature, together with a human quality 
in animal life. A glossary of Indian 
names is appended. May H. Wade’s 
Ten Little Indians deals with the young 
folk of ten tribes famed mostly in Amer- 
ican history. A foreword is given for 
each section, and tho the language is 
simple, the object is for older grading. 
A 1493 experience is introduced into 
Frederick A. Ober’s Santo Domingo tale, 
The War Chiefs; its hero has been left 
on the island by Columbus, and his varied 
adventures carry useful information. In 
Little Metacomet, Dr. Butterworth has 
given a pleasant mixture of history and 
nature; one of the heroes is the son of 
King Phillip, of Colonial fame. As for 
The Hermit of the Culebra Mountains, 
Everett McNeil makes two boys win a 
Western trip as a school prize, and dur- 
ing their travels they strike gold, fight 
robbers, and come back laden with glory. 
Another tale along conventional lines is 
The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield, -with 
incidents dated 1704. Footnotes, plans 
and appendices relative to history and 
the Indians, mark the book as among 
those whose fiction is coupled with ac- 
curacy. 
HistoricaAL FIcrTion. 
The i of Rolfe and the Viking’s Bow. Br 
Allien French. —, Brown. 0. 
The Crusaders. By J. A. Church. 
With’ iohard the Fearless. By Paul Creswick. 
Dutton. $1.50. 
Sea Wolves of Seven Shores. By Jessie Peabody 
Frothingham, Scribner. 20. 
The Fort in the Forest (Colonial Series). By 
Everett 1. Tomlinson. W. A. Wilde. $1.50. 


1.5 
Macmillan. 
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whe Search. By H. P. Weaver. Barnes. $1.25. 
The Rider of the Black Horse. sO Bverett T. 
Tomlinson. Houghton, Mifflin. 1.50. 


By James Otis. rowell. 60 
Defending the Island. By James Otis. 
Estes. 75 cents 
A Lass of Dorchester. By Annie M. Barnes. 
& Shepard. $1.2 
y'he ry of 1808. zy OC. A. Stephens. 


Bonny Lesley of the Border. By Amy #. Blan- 
d. $1.50. 


— Spy. 
Dana, 
Lee 


Barnes. 


char Wilde. 
A Midshipman in the Pacific. 
send Brady. Scribner. $1.20. 
By Conduct and Oourage. By G. A. Henty. 


Scribner. $1.20. 
The Ag Prisoners. By W. H. Shelton. 


Prince Henry's Sailor Boy. By Bruneck Safford. 


Henry Holt. $1. 
The wide’ 4 _— Duke. By Eva Madden. 


Wilde. 

In the pao allotted, it is well-nigh 
impossible to indicate plot and character 
of the numberless historical books. They 
all reveal heroes lost to history, but brave 
beyond measure; they all describe hair- 
breadth escapes, but primarily they de- 
pict a period or the spirit of an age. In 
The Story of Rolfe and the Viking’s 
Bow, Allen French has equaled his Sir 
Marrok in the mingling of saga feud and 
law and bravery. Through the character 
of the Wandering Jew, Dr. Church tells, 
in The Crusaders, a chronicled story of 
the first, third and eighth Crusade—a 
book pleasing and direct, but lacking 
maps. Paul Creswick follows this by 
a stirring tale, With Richard the Fear- 
less, in which the hero proves to be a 
King’s son, and the heroine is attractive 
and healthily romantic. It is a successful 
imitation, much simplified, of the Scott 
method. 

History and adventure mingle nicely 
in the buccaneer volume by Jessie Pea- 
body Frothingham, entitled Sea Wolves 
of Seven Shores. Real exploits these, 
and easily located, if only the publishers 
had given us maps. The Fort in the 
Forest, by Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson, 
dates 1757, and deals with the fall of 
Fort William Henry. Chronologically, 
this is followed by The Search, in which 
the author, E. P. Weaver, describes the 
American frontier around 1764. There 
is a preface and the hero from London 
finds strange life and exciting times in ° 
the new country. Dr. Tomlinson also 
writes The Rider of the Black Horse, a 
Revolutionary account of one of Wash- 
ington’s couriers in 1777. The exact 
method of treating fact does not retard 
the interest of the hero’s escapades and 
the heroine’s quick mind. The cover de- 


ay Cyrus Town- 


Barnes 
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sign will attract. An appealing story 

by James Otis is Dorothy’s Spy, in which 

two little Revolutionary maids of New 

York befriend a British Lieutenant. By 

the same author is Defending the Island, 

a vigorous tale of Bar Harbor in 1758. 

Mr. Otis has the knack of story telling. 

Dorchester, S. C., in 1796 is the scene of 

A Lass of Dorchester by Annie M. 

Barnes, and Betty Blew, before intro- 

duced to readers, befriends Indians, and 

saves her father from business enemies. 
A Louisiana Purchase story is that by 

C. A. Stephens, called The Ark of 1803. 

The hero is the means 

of showing the ardu- 

ous trip down the 

Ohio and Mississippi 

rivers to New Or- 

leans, when the coun- 

try was everywhere 

filled with doubtful 

highways. Amy E. 

Blanchard, in Bonny 

Lesley of the Border, 

presents a novelized 

juvenile; there are 

rivals in love and 

also plenty of stilted 

style; but tho color- 

less in locality, it is 

interesting. Prolific 

Dr. Brady has the 

hero of A Midship- 

man in the Pacific 

impressed by the 

English so that he 

can describe times on 

a whaler, trader and 

frigate; besides mix- 

ing up Nelson, Tra- 

falzar, and the War 

of 1812. Dr. Brady 

is comprehensive. So, 

too, the last of 

Henty’s, By Conduct 

and Courage, follows 

the events of Nelson’s 

days in the usual 

style that has grati- 

fied so many. As for 

the Civil War, it is 

Partially traced in 

The Three Prisoners, 

by W. H. Shelton, by 

means of an artificial 

series of thrilling in- 


From Alcott’s 


FOR CHILDREN 


137! 
congruities. Extraneously, but by no 
means slightingly, may be mentioned 
Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy, in which the 
life of a German seaman is graphically 
described in detail (with notes), and a 
romance is forthcoming. Then, as deli- 
cate in physique as L’Aiglon stands the 
little Duke of Gloucester, son of Queen 
Anne, who figures in Eva Madden’s 
The Soldiers of the Duke. 


FICTION. 


Eight Cousins. ad Louisa M. Alcott. 


Brown. 


Little, 


oe a By Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown, 


“Eight Cousins.” Little, Brown 
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Baby Elton, Quarter-Back. By Leslie W. Quirk. 
Century. 
Timothy’s. By Arthur 8. Pier. 


Boys of Bt. 
Scribner. $1.25 net. 
By tae Ames Tag- 


ony 1 Mech 2 Phiit 
ar eClure, Ss. 
. F Laura E. Richards. 
By Nina Rhoades. 


e. 
ey Sister. By Anna Chapin Roy. Little, 


« -y Christm By Olive Thorne 
. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 
Little Boys. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00. 
Mr. Kris Kringle. By 8. Weir Mitchell. 
& Co. $1.00. 

No two books can better head a juve- 
nile fiction list than the reprints of Miss 
Alcott’s Eight Cousins and Rose in 
Bloom, the same sweet, healthy narra- 
tives, satisfactorily pictured by Harriet 
Roosevelt Richards. We would have 
had the cover designs more in taste with 
the delicacy of the book. Two of a kind 
are Baby Elton, Quarter-Back and the 
Boys of St. Timothy’s—simple, direct 
manly—not brilliant, but upright. Each 
is interesting, yet Tom Brown still holds 
the field. In the Boys of St. Timothy's 
Arthur S. Pier has scope for individual- 
ity of character in his descriptions of 
football, rowing, track work and tennis. 
The Little Grey House, with the three 
plucky girls and their three boy friends, 
cannot be praised too warmly. It is in 
every way full of charm, and the daugh- 
ter, Rob, who is the trump heroine, is a 
Miss Alcott type. The book is by Marion 
Ames Taggart. In cheerful out-door 
camp-spirit comes The Merryweathers, 
by Laura E. Richards, where romance 
and old friends go through invigorating 
days, and pair off agreeably at the end. 
So, too, is there in Nina Rhoades’s 
Ruth Campbell’s Experiment romance 
for the final pages. To aid her brother’s 
family, the heroine plays helpful house- 
maid unbeknownst, and a fortune finally 
reveals the secret. Anna Chapin Ray 
makes Nathalie’s Sister fight against a 
brooding temperament, and help win a 
law case. 

A series of Christmas experieiices is 
told to a little girl by her family, and 
Olive Thorne Miller puts them into 
Kristy’s Queer Christmas. Different in 
style, and by far more childlike and hu- 
man and true in its observation, is 4 
Book of Little Boys, by Helen Dawes 


The Merryweathers. By 
Dana, Estes. $1.25. 
Ruth Campbell’s Eaperiment. 

Wild 1.25. 


Jacobs 
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Brown, which will please young and old. 
Dr. Mitchell’s Mr. Kris Kringle is to be 
mentioned, because the way in which the 
little ones bring the father and mother 
together, and this is added to in sweet- 
ness of spirit by the fact that the proceeds 
of the sale of the book are to go to a 
home for crippled children. 


ANIMALS AND NATURE. 


Monarch, The Big Bear. 
Seton. Scribner. $1.2 
The Haunter of the Pine am By Charles G. 
D. Roberts. Page. 50 cents. 
A a aaa 4 of Grevoone. By Effie Bignell. 


aker & = _S 
Toler of a Poul pare ‘By Clara D. Pierson. 


Dutton. $1. 00. 


One striking animal story is Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s Monarch, The Big 
Bear, which is as good as Wahb, and is 
dramatic, human and graphic in its ac- 
count of struggle. In the same warm 
terms of praise for the eye that sees into 
the heart of wild things and wilder- 
nesses, Mr. Roberts’s The Haunter of 
the Pine Gloom may be recommended. 
A Quintette of Graycoats is pleasingly 
observed by Effie Bignell, and the habits 
of the squirrels attractively described. 
Tales of a Poultry Farm, as told by 
Clara D. Pierson, is interesting because 
of the idealized naturalness of such a 
practical environment as is the setting in 
the book. 


pe Ernest Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
oes Folk. By Robert EH. Peary. 


Handicraft and Reoreation for Girls. 
and Adelia Beard. Scribner. $1.60. 

Two miscellaneous titles may be re- 
corded: Mr. Peary’s Snowland Folk, 
tempting in cover and holding in descrip- 
tions of the Far North; then Handicraft 
and Recreation for Girls, by the Beards, 
as suggestive and useful as it is enter- 
taining. 

One word of retrospect: the foregoing 
points to an improved level of juvenile 
literature, characterized by a tip of the 
balance toward heaviness. True, individ- 
ual boys and girls will thrill through 
only one or two of the books, while I 
have been deluged by many more than 
here noticed. But if, by this survey, 
shopping ‘lists are somewhat aided, it is 
all that can be expected from an article 
of the kind. 


Stokes. 
By Lena 





Song 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[This poem was written in 1830, and was printed in the New England Review, 


mpoen which Whittier was then editing. He did not sign it at the time, but indicated his 
les G. authorship in pencil in a bound file of the paper. It was never collected, and I have 
ignell. never seen it copied.—S. T. P1ickarp. 
berson. 
That vow of thine was full and deep 
= As man has ever spoken— 
nd is A vow within the heart to keep, 
vad Unchangeable, unbroken. 
warm 
3 into ; 
ilder- Twas by the glory of the Sun, 
A of And by the light of Even, 
nded. 
ingly And by the Stars that, one by one, 
abits Are lighted up in Heaven! 
ribed. 
.y That Even might forget its gold 
cause at Even might forget its gold— 
ich a And Sunlight fade forever— 
ng in 


the constant Stars grow dim and cold,— 
But thy affection—never! 


8. 
wen And Earth might wear a changeful sign, 
—e And fickleness the Sky— 
Folk, Yet, even then, that love of thine 
scrip- Might never change nor die. 
icraft 
= The golden Sun is shining yet— 

; And at the fall of Even 

a There’s beauty in the warm Sunset, 
f the And Stars are bright in Heaven. 
livid- 
ng No change is on the blessed Sky— 


than The quiet Earth has none— 


rvey, Nature has still her constancy, 
it is 


rticle And Thou art changed alone! 





Attractiveness in Books. 


BY THEODORE L. DE VINNE 


. 


[Mr. De Vinne has undoubtedly done more for the improvement of printing than 


any other man in America. 


He is now the head of the firm of Theodore L. De Vinne 


& Company, and is the author of half a dozen books on various phases of the art 


of printing.—EDpIrTor. ] 


OVELTIES have to be considered 
by the publisher who wants to 
make a new book attractive. 

There are new fashions in paper and 
binding, new methods of engraving, new 
processes for printing in black and colors, 
new arrangements of pages and new 
styles of printing types. The types that 
fill the pages and receive closest scrutiny 
seem to be of most importance. If the 


new book can be printed in an entirely 
new face of letter not used by any rival, 
its pages should be invested with a 
charm that will command respectful at- 


tention. 

This survey of possibilities with types 
invites to dangerous ground full of pit- 
falls. Pleasing types are not always 
proper types. A book on an ecclesiastical 
or medieval subject may be wisely set 
in an acceptable form of black-letter, an 
early Italian book in italic, the plays and 
poems of the Puritan century in an imi- 
tation of the types and the style of its 
time, but at or about a certain point not 
easily defined tolerance stops. The black- 
letter must be of a face sanctioned by long 
usage; modern variations admirably de- 
signed are disliked by book-lovers. 
Readers and reviewers are critical. Types 
of old time, attractive enough in books 
of that time, are not so attractive in 
modern books on modern subjects. The 
ordinary reader who is a book-buyer has 
the belief that the dress of the book, as 
of the man, should be the dress of to- 
day, and not of the fifteenth or seven- 
teenth century. He may concede that 
the garments of old time are more pic- 
turesque, but who now dares appear 
on the street in a red velvet coat, em- 
broidered satin waistcoat and_ short 
breeches, adorned with lace and ruffles? 
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Nor does tolerance stop at the revival 
of old fashions. Ornamental or fantastic 
forms of letters that convey the peculiar 
notions of the writer are barred out of 
book texts. Even the autographic letter- 
ing of an artist like William Blake, ad- 
mired by his disciples, is unacceptable 
to the book-buyer. Pleasing it may be 
on one page of a magazine, but it will 
make unsalable the book filled with it. 
To be salable the text of a modern book 
must be easily readable. Like coins of 
money, book letter must be identified at 
first glance. Any serious variation is 
resented by the reader as an attempt on 
the part of the designer to obtrude his 
own conceits more than to make plain 
the subject matter. The want of individ- 
uality in lettering may be regretted by 
the artist, but the features of precision 
and uniformity that he dislikes are the 
ones that make the printed page at- 
tractive. 

Altho roman text-types for books con- 
form to a fixed standard of form, type- 
founders give us enough of variety. 
They provide us with roman letters that 
are bold and black, tall and thin, broad 
and squat, weak and sturdy. Here are 
a collection of faces or styles mainly 
from one printing house, but the number 
could be largely increased by more re- 
search. All of them have been used for 
the printing of books and pamphlets. 
For the purpose of comparison, selection 
has been confined to the sizes (12 and 14 
point) oftenest used for the octavo page. 
The effect of the full page of print is im- 
perfectly presented in two lines of each 
style, but it may be enough to show the 
changes that are produced by thinning 
or thickening, lengthening or shortening 
structural lines. 
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ATTRACTIVENESS IN BOOKS 


REAL old-style. Based on the model 
of William Caslon of London, 1721. 


MopERNIZzED old-style, as reformed 
by a Scotch designer about 1860. 


FRENCH OLD-sTYLE. The form ap- 
proved by a type-founder of Paris. 


CADMUS, or Elzevir. An imita- 
tion of types used at Leyden, 1634. 


BRADFORD. A German repro- 
duction of a type used in 1510. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. An uncouth 


letter based on forms made by early inexperts. 


JENSON. American reproduction 
of the Golden type of William Morris. 


RENNER. Based on the type 
of Franz Renner, Venice, 1472. 
RENNER of bold face. Use- 
ful for old texts or side-heads. 
Botp-F Ack or Dipor. A French 
revival of his bold type of 1810. 


LIGHT-FACE of modern-cut 
made for open composition. 


ORDINARY face of modern-cut, of 
greater general serviceability. 


Much ap- 
proved by publishers of Paris, 1820. 


Compressep-F'ace, French. 


Morreroz-Face. Prescribed for 
school-books in Paris, France. 
OLD ROMAN. A combination of 
satisfactory features old and new. 
SCOTCH-ROMAN. A face out 
of favor in 1820, but revived in 1898. 


BoLp-Facr. The revival of the 
style in most requestacentury ago. 


CHELTENHAM. New. An Ameri- 


can style, compressed but very readable. 


CUSHING. An American style. 
All its lines are of uniform width. 
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A large size of type is needed to fairly 
present the peculiarities of its style which 
are unmistakable in a body of 24-point, 
but recognized with difficulty in the small 
body of 6-point. To make print attract- 
ive by the cut or fashion of its letter, one 
must use large type. 

Attractiveness does not depend entirely 
on size. “ The hood does not make the 
monk,” nor is a pleasing style of type 
enough to make the book pleasing. It 
must be presented on suitable paper and 
properly printed. Some of the styles . 
here shown are at their best on dry and 
smooth, and others on damp and rough, 
paper. There are papers that accept, and 
papers that resist absorption of ink, and 
there are presses and pressmen that over- 
color or undercolor paper. An entirely 
acceptable face of type can have its char- 
acteristic features grossly perverted by 
excess of ink and impression or by 
scamped ink and feeble impression. To 
be attractive types must be properly ar- 
ranged in pages. I have by my side the 
folio edition of Quintilian; printed by 
Aldus at Venice, 1472, in which are 
chapters of thirteen solid pages, each 
53% x 83% inches, without paragraph 
breaks or even the sign 1 to indicate 
change of subject matter. Not far off is 
Robert Stephen’s octavo edition of the 
Bible (Paris, 1545), which is almost as 
compact, and equally repelling to the 
student. Valuable as these books are as 
monuments of early skill, no modern 
reader can consult them with pleasure, 
and no publisher dare accept them as 
models to be imitated. 

Roman letter needs a proper relief of 
white space. Types jammed close to- 
gether, with thin spaces between words, 
without added space between lines, with- 
out broken white lines for paragraphs, 
with each chapter closely following its 
predecessor after the fifteenth century 
fashion, may be inviting to the amateur 
bibliophile, but the ordinary book-buyer 
will not tolerate this compactness in any 
modern book. 

Compact type-setting, unavoidable in 
dictionaries and directories, in the Bible 
and in all books that require much matter 
to be crowded in small space, is now 
carefully avoided by the publisher in his 
make-up of a new book that he intends 
to be attractive. He knows that the 
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reader prefers printed pages that show 
more white than black on the leaf, with 
white enough in the margins, at chapter 
headings and endings, and between 
words and lines. There is authority for 
the preference. “ The eye is not sad- 
dened,” writes John Ruskin, “by quan- 
tity of white, but it should be saddened 
and greatly offended by quantity of 
black.” When paper and vellum were 
scarce there was excuse for economy in 
its use, but there is no excuse now for 
a needless huddling together of types. 
The book-buyer of to-day does not ac- 
cept this treatment in a modern book as 
artistic. He may call it penuriousness— 
the saving of paper and presswork to the 
damage of eyesight. Yet the attempt to 
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are expensive; the publisher of to-day 
has to pay in dollars for what once could 
be paid for in dimes or pence. Nor is it 
easy to find an artist who can produce 
decoration that will be in accord with 
the typography. When this result is at- 
tained the general effect is admirable. 
When it is not—when the printer fills 
up supposed gaps on the leaf with the 
odds and ends of printing-house or type- 
founder’s stock that have no relation to 
one another, the result is not at all pleas- 
ing. Composition so treated does not 
hang together. There are false notes in 
the music. 


make a book inviting with plenty of @ 


white space can be pushed to unwise ex- 
cess. Needlessly broad gaps of white 
space between single letters of lines of 
display, between the lines of a para- 
graph, and, worse than all, “the rivulet 
of type in a meadow of margin,” is a 
swing of the pendulum too far on the 
other side. The buyer of a book wants 
its print more than its paper, but he 
wants print readably apportioned on the 
paper. 

To make print attractive the eye of 
the reader must be diverted and re- 
lieved from the dreary monotony of solid 
composition with types always and 
everywhere the same. White space at 
the ends of lines of poetry, between 
verses of the Bible, between paragraphs 
and chapters, and full-blanks or half- 
blanks between different parts of the 
book are great helps to easy reading, 
ready reference, and a better understand- 
ing of the subject matter. Early printers 
undervalued these aids. How the mod- 
ern schoolboy would rebel over a text- 
book at the welding together in solid, 
unbroken lines of the declensions and 
conjugations of words! 

For books made for entertainment 
more than for instruction, decoration is 
of good service. A large initial letter at 
the beginning of a fresh topic, engraved 
headbands and tail pieces that mate with 
each other and with the initial, and some- 
times borders that inclose the entire page, 
are devices of old book-makers that con- 
tinue to find imitators. When made to 
order to illustrate subject matter, they 
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Decorations That ~ Swear at One Another” 


Decorations may be profuse and yet 
unattractive. When made at different 
times by different artists, not working 
together toward a defined plan, the gen- 
eral effect of assembling is that of patch- 
work. 

Illustrations in books were never more 
abundant and never so monotonous as 
to method and treatment as they are now. 
Etching, line, and mezzotint engraving. 
and even photogravure, are rarely to be 
had even in books of limited editions and 
large price. Lithography is often un- 
wisely rated as impracticable. Engrav- 
ing on wood is one of the dying arts. 
Photo-engraving, in the style known as 
half-tone, is the process in most request. 
The plates from which photo prints are 
made are usually reductions in size of 
about one-eighth of an original sketch 
largely of brush-work. This reduction 
unavoidably muddles distinctions in gray 
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shading, making flat, foggy and indis- 
tinct forms that afterward have to be 
cleared up by hand engraving. Another 
remedy for this fault is to enforce light 
and shade by additional plates of color 
in pale tints, but this means more print- 
ing and more expense. When the colors 
have been properly arranged and printed, 
the result is most pleasing. Some recent 
color work on photo plates may be harsh 
and crude, but it should be considered 
that the art is still in its infancy and that 
it has before it a grand future of use- 
fulness. Able experimenters here and 
abroad are developing its possibilities. 
No other method of engraving has been 
so successful as photo-engraving in re- 
producing fac-similes of difficult subjects 
at moderate cost. 

The great objection to photo-engraved 
plates is the shiny and heavy paper that 
has to be used for the best work. It is 
not possible to print them properly on 
paper of dull and rough surface that is 
often preferred for the pages of type- 
work only. The contrast between the 


two kinds of paper is offensive, but as 


yet unavoidable. 

A new form of paper, light, fluffy, 
bulky and of rough surface, known as 
“ featherweight,” has been recently in- 
troduced. Its lightness and bulk are 
largely produced by the “agalite” or 
asbestos with which the pulp is stuffed. 
Pleasing for weak hands, it is most de- 
structive to types or plates in the opera- 
tion of presswork, and for that reason 
is strongly disliked by printers and pub- 
lishers. 

Bindings attract or repel at first 
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glance. The cloth cover, gaudy with 
gold and bright color, tempts the inex- 
perienced buyer; the Seidlitz-powder 
cover in boards of dull blue paper and 
backs of white parchment invites the dis- 
ciplined collector; the neat tooling of a 
graceful design on crushed levant leather 
pleases the bibliophile more than any 
other kind of decoration. It should not 
be necessary to add that a pleasing ex- 
terior is not a safe guide to merit of an 
interior. Yet, outside show is not to be 
undervalued. To the publisher and the 
dealer it may mean the good or bad luck 
of the book. It is the mantle that, for a 
time at least, hides negligence and the 
imperfections of the hurried work that 
spoils too many of our books. There 
is, however, reason to regret that some 
of the money spent on outside decoration 
had not been spent on a better quality of 
interior workmanship. 

Every book represents the combined 
workmanship of many distinct crafts, 
that do not always work together under 
one direction or with unity of purpose. 
For making the simplest book we must 
have paper-maker, ink-maker, type- 
founder, printer and binder. For the 
sumptuous book this list must be largely 
increased. All these different crafts but 
the last have it in their power, through 
haste or ignorance of real needs, to make 
more difficult the work of those who fol- 
low them. It is largely to this want of 
concert as well as to the want of far- 
seeing plans of supervision that imper- 
fect and unattractive workmanship is 
produced. 
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BY PRINCE PETER KROPOTKIN 
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EW writers have established their 
reputation so rapidly as Maxim 
Gorky. His first sketches (1892- 

95), were published in an _ ohscure 
provincial paper of the Caucasus, and 
were totally unknown to the literary 
world, but when a short tale of his ap- 
peared in a widely- 
read review, edited 
by Korolénko, it at 
once attracted gen- 
eral attention. The 
beauty of its form, 
its artistic finish, and 
the new note of 
strength and cour- 
age which rang 
through it, brought 
the young writer 
into 
It be- 
came known that 
Maxim Gorky was 
the pen-name of 
quite a young man, 
A. Pyeshkoff, who 
was born in 1868 in 
Nizhni Novgorod, a 
large town on the 
Volga ; that his fath- 
er was a merchant, 
or an artisan, his 
mother a remarkable 
peasant woman, who 
died soon after the birth of her son, and 
that the boy, orphaned when only nine, 
was brought up in a family of his father’s 
relatives. The childhood of Gorky must 
have been anything but happy, for one 
day he ran away and entered into service 
on a Volga River steamer. Later he 
lived and wandered on foot with the 
tramps in South Russia, and during 
these wanderings he wrote a number of 
short stories which were published in a 
newspaper of Northern Caucasia. The 
stories proved to be remarkably fine, and 
when a collection of all that he had 
hitherto written was published in 1900, in 
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immediately 
prominence. 
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four small volumes, the whole of a large 
edition was sold in a very short time, and 
the name of Gorky took its place—to 
speak of living novelists only—by the side 
of those of Korolénko and Tchéhoff, im- 
mediately after the name of Leo Tolstdy. 
In Western Europe and America his 
reputation was made 
with the same rapid- 
ity, aS soon as a cou- 
ple of his sketches 
were translated into 
French and German, 
and retranslated into 
English. 

It is sufficient to 
reada few of Gorky’s 
short stories, for 
instance, “ Malva,” 
or “ Tehelkash,” or 
“The Ex-Men,” or 
“ Twenty-six Men 
and One Girl,” to 
realize at once the 
causes of his rapidly 
won popularity. The 
men and women 
he describes are not 
heroes; they are 
the most ordinary 
tramps or slum- 
dwellers; and what 
he writes are not 
novels in the proper 
sense of the word, merely sketches 
of life. And yet, in the literature of all 
nations, including the short stories of Guy 
de Maupassant and Bret Harte, there are 
few things in which such a fine analysis 
of complicated and struggling human 
feelings is given, such interesting, orig- 
inal, and new characters are so well de- 
picted, and human psychology is so 
admirably interwoven with a_ back- 
ground of nature—a calm sea, menacing 
waves, or endless, sun-burnt prairies. In 
the first-named story, you really see the 
promontory that juts out into “the 
laughing waters,” that promontory upon 
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which the fisherman has pitched his hut ; 
and you understand why Malva, the 
woman who loves him and comes to see 
him every Sunday, loves that spot as 
much as she does the fisherman himself. 
And then, at every page, you are struck 
by the quite unexpected variety of fine 
touches with which the love of that 
strange and complicated nature, Malva, 
is depicted, or by the unforeseen aspects 
under which both the ex-peasant fisher- 
man and his peasant son appear in the 
short space of a few days. The variety 
of strokes, refined and brutal, tender and 
terribly harsh, with which Gorky pic- 
tures human feelings, is such that in 
comparison with his heroes the heroes 
and heroines of our best novelists seem 
so simple—so simplified, like a flower in 
European decorative art in comparison 
with a real flower. 

Gorky is a great artist; he is a poet; 
but he is also a child of all that long 
series of folk-novelists whom Russia has 
had for the last half century, and he has 
utilized their experience: he has found 
at last that happy combination of realism 
with idealism, for which the Russian 
folk-novelists have been striving for so 
many years. Ryeshétnikoff and his 
school had tried to write novels of an 
ultra-realistic character, without any 
trace of idealization. They restrained 
themselves whenever they felt inclined to 
generalize, to create, to idealize. They 
tried to write mere diaries, in which 
events, great and small, important and 
insignificant, were related with an equal 
exactitude, without even changing the 
tone of the narrative. In this way, by 
dint of their talent, they were able to 
obtain the most poignant effects ; but, like 
the historian who vainly tries to be “ im- 
partial,” yet always remains a party man, 
they had not avoided the idealization 
which they so much dreaded. 

The stratuzya of society from which 
Gorky took the heroes of his first short 
stories—and in short stories he appears at 
his best—is that of the tramps of South- 
ern Russia: men who have broken with 
regular society, who never accept the 
yoke of permanent work, laboring only as 
long as they want to, as “ casuals ” in the 
seaports on the Black Sea; who sleep in 
dosshouses or in ravines on the outskirts 
of the cities, and tramp in the summer 
from Odessa to the Crimea, and from the 
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Crimea to the prairies of Northern 
Caucasia, where they are always welcome 
at harvest time. 

Far from his whining and complaining 
about the hard lot of his tramps, a re- 
freshing note of energy and courage, 
which is quite unique in Russian litera- 
ture sounds through the stories of Gorky. 
His tramps are miserably poor, but they 
“don’t care.” They drink, but there is 
nothing among them nearly approaching 
the dark drunkenness of despair which 
we see in Levitoff. Even the most 
“ down-trodden ” one of them, far from 
making a virtue of his helplessness, as 
Dostoyévsky’s heroes always did,— 
dreams of reforming the world and mak- 
ing it rich. He dreams of the moment 
when “ we, once ‘ the poor,’ shall vanish, 
after having enriched the Croesuses with 
the richness of the spirit and the power 
of life.” (“A Mistake,” I, 170.) 

Gorky cannot stand whining; he can- 
not bear that self-castigation in which 
other Russian writers so much delight: 
which Turgueneff’s sub-Hamlets used to 
express so poetically, of which Dos- 
toyévsky has made a virtue, and of 
which Russia offers such an infinite va- 
riety of examples. Gdrky knows the 
type, but he has no pity for such men. 
“What’s all this talk about circum- 
stances?” he makes “ Old Izerghil” say. 


“ Every one makes his own circumstances! 
I see all sorts of men-—but the strong ones— 
where are they? There are fewer and fewer 
noble men! ” 


In “ Varefika Olésova,” Gorky ex- 
presses all his contempt for the average 
“intellectual” of our own days. He 
introduces to us the interesting type of 
a girl, full of vitality; a most primitive 
creature, absolutely untouched by any 
ideals of liberty and equality, but so full 
of an intense life, so independent, so 
much herself, that one cannot but feel 
greatly interested in her. She meets with 
one of those “ intellectuals” who know 
and admire higher ideals, but are weak- 


lings, utterly devoid of the nerve of life. 


Of course, Varefika laughs at the very 
idea of such a man’s falling in love with 
her; and these are the expressions in 
which Gorky makes her define the usual 
hero of Russian novels: 


“The Russian hero is always silly and 
stupid, he is always sick of something; al- 
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ways thinking about something that cannot be 
understood, and is himself so miserable, so 
mi-i-serable! He will think, think, then talk, 
then he will go and make a declaration of love, 
and after that he thinks, and thinks again, 
till he marries. And when he is mar- 
ried, he talks all sorts of nonsense to his wife, 
and then abandons her.” (“ Varefika Olésova,” 
II, 281.) 

Gorky’s favorite type is the “ rebel ”— 
the man in full revolt against society, 
but at the same time a strong man, a 
power; and as he has found among the 
tramps with whom he has lived, at least 
the type in embryo, it is from this stratum 
of society that he takes his most inter- 
esting heroes. 

Some of Gorky’s tramps are, of 
course, philosophers. They think about 
human life, and have had opportunities to 
know what it is. He remarks some- 
where: 


“ Every one who has had a struggle to sus- 
tain in his life, and has been defeated by life, 
and now feels cruelly imprisoned amidst its 
squalor, is more of a philosopher than Scho- 
penhauer himself; for abstract thought can 
never be cast into such a correct and vivid plas- 
tic form as that in which is expressed the 
thought born directly out of suffering.” (31.) 


Love of nature is, of course, another 
characteristic feature of the tramp,— 


“ Konovaloff loved Nature with a deep, in- 
articulate love, which was betrayed only by a 
glitter in his eyes. Every time he was in the 
fields, or on the river bank, he became per- 
meated with a sort of peace and love which 
made him still more like to a child. Some- 
times he would say with a deep sigh, looking 
at the sky, ‘Good!’ and in this exclamation 
there was more sense and feeling than in the 
rhetoric of many poets. Like all the 
rest, poetry loses its holy simplicity and spon- 
taneity, when it becomes a profession.” (II, 
33-4.) 


However, Gorky’s rebel-tramp, is not 
a Nietzscheite who ignores everything 
beyond his narrow egotism, or imagines 
himself an “over-man” the “ diseased 
ambition” of “an intellectual” is re- 
quired to create the true Nietzscheite 
type. In Gorky’s tramps, as in his women 
of the lowest class, there are flashes of 
greatness of character, and a simplicity 
which is incompatible with the super- 
man’s self-conceit. He does not idealize 
them so as to make of them real heroes ; 
that would be too untrue to life: the 
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tramp is still a defeated being. But he 
shows how, among these men, owing to 
an inner consciousness of strength, there 
are moments of greatness, even tho that 
inner force be not strong enough to make 
out of Orloff (in “The Orldffs”) 
or Iliya (in “ The Three ”’) a real power, 
a real hero—the man who fights against 
those much stronger than himself. He 
seems to say: Why are not you, intel- 
lectuals, as truly “ individual,” as frankly 
rebellious against the society you criti- 
cise, and as strong as some of these sub- 
merged ones are? 

In his short stories, Gdorky is great; 
but like his two great contemporaries, 
Korolénko and Tchéhoff, whenever he 
has tried to write a longer novel, with a 
full development of characters, he has 
not succeeded. Taken as a_ whole, 
“Thomas Gordéeff,’ notwithstanding 
several beautiful and deeply impressive 
scenes, is weaker than most of Gdrky’s 
short stories; and while the first portion 
of “The Three,” the idyllic life of the 
three young people, and the tragical 
issues foreshadowed in it, make us ex- 
pect to find in this novel one of the finest 
productions in Russian literature, its 
end is disappointing. The French trans- 
lator of “ The Three ” has even preferred 
to terminate it abruptly, at the point 
where Iliya stands on the grave of the 
man whom he has killed, rather than to 
give Gorky’s end of the novel. 

Over and over again Gorky returns 
to the idea of the necessity of an ideal in 
the work of the novel-writer. He says: 


“ The cause of the present opinion (in Rus- 
sian society) is the neglect of idealism. Those 
who have exiled from life all romanticism 
have stripped us so as to leave us quite naked: 
this is why we are so uninteresting to one an- 
other, and so disgusted with one another.” 
(“A Mistake.”) 


And in “The Reader” he develops 
his zsthetic canons in full. He tells 
how one of his earliest productions, 
on its appearance in print, is read one 
night before a circle of friends. He 
receives many compliments for it, and 
after leaving the house, is tramping 
along a deserted street, feeling for the 
first time in his existence the happiness 
of life, when a person, unknown to him, 
and whom he had not noticed among 
those present at the reading, overtakes 
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him and begins to talk about the duties 
of the author. Says the stranger: 


“You will agree with me that the duty of 
literature is to aid man in understanding him- 
self, to raise his faith in himself, to develop his 
longing for truth; to combat what is bad in 
men; to find what is good in them, and to 
wake up in their souls shame, anger, courage— 
to do everything, in short, to render men 
strong in a noble sense of the word, and ca- 
pable of inspiring their lives with the holy 
spirit of beauty. It seems to me, we need 
once more to have dreams, pretty creations of 
our fancy and visions, because the life we have 
built up is poor in color, is dim and dull. 

Well, let us try—perhaps imagination 
will help a man to rise above the earth and find 
his true place on it, which he has lost.” 

“Can you,” the “ Reader” goes on to ask, 
“create for men ever so small an illusion 
that has the power to raise them? No!” 
“ All of you teachers of the day take more than 
you give, because you speak only about faults 
—you see only those. But there must also be 
good qualities in men: you possess some, don’t 
you? Don’t you notice that, owing to 
your continual efforts to define and to classify 
them, the virtues and the vices have been en- 
tangled like two balls of black and white 
thread which have become gray by taking col- 
or from each other?” “T doubt 
whether God has sent you on earth. If he 
had sent messengers, he would have chosen 
stronger men than you are. He would have 
lighted in them the fire of a passionate love 
of life, of truth, of men.” 

“Nothing but everyday life, everyday life, 
only everyday people, everyday thoughts and 
events. When will you, then, speak of ‘the 
rebel spirit,’ of the necessity of a new birth of 
the spirit? Where is, then, the calling to the 
creation of a new life? the lessons of courage? 
the words which give wings to the soul?’” 

“Confess you don’t know how to represent 
life, so that your pictures of it shall provoke in 
man a redemptive spirit of shame and a burn- 
ing desire of creating new forms of life. 

Can you accelerate the pulsation of 
Can you inspire it with energy, as others 


life ? 
have done?” 

“T see many intelligent men round about me, 
but few noble ones among them, and these few 


are broken and suffering souls. I don’t know 
why it should be so, but so it is; the better 
the man, the cleaner and the more honest his 
soul, the less energy he has; the more he suf- 
fers and the harder is his life. But al- 
tho they suffer so much from feeling the want 
of something better they have not the force to 
create it.” 

“One thing more, Can you awake in man a 
laughter full of the joy of life, and at the same 
time elevating to the soul? Look—men have 
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quite forgotten good wholesome laughter!” 

“The sense of life is not in self-satisfac- 
tion after all, man is better than that. The 
sense of life is in the beauty and the force of 
striving toward some aim; every moment of 
being ought to have its higher aim. Wrath, 
hatred, shame, loathing, and finally a grim 
despair—these are the levers by means of 
which you may destroy everything on earth. 
What can you do to awake a thirst for life, 
when you only whine, sigh, moan or coolly 
point out to man that he is nothing but dust?” 

“Oh, for a man, firm and loving, with a 
burning heart and a powerful all-embracing 
mind. In the stuffy atmosphere of shameful 
silence, his prophetic words would resound like 
a tocsin, and perhaps the Inean souls of the liv- 
ing dead would shiver!” (253.) _ 


These ideas of Gorky about the neces-— 


sity of something better than everyday 
life—something which shall elevate the 
soul, fully explain also his last drama, 
“At the Bottom,” which has had such 
a success at Moscow, but played by the 
very same artists at St. Petersburg, met 
with but little enthusiasm. The idea is 
the same as that of Ibsen’s “ Wild Duck.” 
The inhabitants of a dosshouse, all of 
them, maintain their ability to live only 
as long as they cherish some illusion: the 
drunkard actor dreams of recovery in 
some special retreat; a fallen girl takes 
refuge in her illusion of real love, and so 
on. And the dramatic situation of these 
beings with already so little to retain 
them in life, is only the more poignant 
when the illusions are destroyed. The 
drama is powerful. It must lose, tho, on 
the stage on account of some technical 
mistakes (a useless fourth act, the un- 
necessary person of a woman introduced 
in the first scene and then disappearing ; 
but apart from these mistakes it is emi- 
nently dramatic. The positions are really 
tragical, the action is rapid, and as to the 
conversations of the inhabitants of the 
dosshouse and their philosophy of life, 
both are above all praise. Altogther one 
feels that Gorky is very far yet from 
having said his last word. The question 
is only whether in the classes of society 
he now frequents he will be able to dis- 
cover the further developments—un- 
doubtedly existing—of the types which 
he understands best. Will he find among 
them further materials responding to the 
zsthetic canons whose following has 
hitherto been the source of his power? 

Bromiey, Kent, ENGLAND, 
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BY CHUJIRO KAWACHI, D.Sc. 


[Our readers have observed that we have sent no war correspondent, who has 
everything to learn, and then is not allowed to go to the front to report the war in 
We have preferred to secure reports and views from men long on the 
ground, who know Japan thoroughly, men like Dr. De Forest and Arthur Lloyd, and 
we have even been glad to publish patriotic poems from the Emperor of Japan. We 
give below a view of General Kuroki and his campaign from one who has served with 
him in the field, and shal! follow it shortly with the experiences of a Buddhist chap- 


lain serving in the Manchurian Army.—EDITOR. ] 


URING 


the war began, before we 
crossed the Yalu River, 
our men were rather ex- 
cited and emotional, but 
now they have learned 
self-control, and _ they 
are terribly in earnest 
and_ cool-minded, _ be- 
cause they know that 
victory will be theirs 
without a doubt. Often 
I have seen an officer 
rise up from a pool of 
his own blood and lead 
his wounded men back 
to camp in perfect order, 
and they never showed 
what they were suffer- 
ing, even if it were al- 
most unbearable. Last 
July, when we had a 
hard_ struggle while 
pushing through Muten- 
lay Pass, the weather 
was very hot and the 
enemy’s bullets were 
raining round our bat- 
teries, but our artillery 
had received no order to 
answer the Russian’s 
fire, and all the soldiers 
were calmly fanning 
themselves with the fans 
sent by their beloved 
Empress just before 
they left for the 
front. 
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the last seven 
have been marching with Kuro- 
ki’s Army in Manchuria, and I 
have had the best opportunity of study- 
ing our military life in the field. When 


months | 
man of 64. 














General Oyama. From a Cartoon by 
a Japanese Artist 
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General Kuroki is a cool-headed old 
He belongs to the old clan 
of Satsuma, and has had a great deal of 
experience, fighting many times before 
the restoration of 1867. 


He is very kind- 
hearted and genial, and 
he can be tender and 
gentle even to a com- 
mon soldier, tho he can 
be as fierce as a lion 
when he is angry. Gen- 
eral Fujii, the chief staff 
officer, is, of course, the 
right hand of Kuroki. 
He is rather young, but 
he is one of the ablest 
men we have in Japan. 
He was many years 
president of the staff col- 
lege in Tokyo, and now 
he is making all the 
plans of fighting for the 
First Army. Watchers 
of the battle from a dis- 
tance might easily know 
the result by looking at 
Fujii. He would be 
leaning forward with an 
anxious expression on 
his face when the Japa- 
nese were hard pressed, 
but if he could see that 
victory was_ inevitable 
he would generally be 
talking calmly to Kuroki 
and other officers with a 
cheerful smile. If we 
compare Fujii’s diligence 
and thoughtfulness with 
the calm and easy man- 
ners of Kuroki we will 
see there exists a great 
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difference between these two 
generals. Kuroki’s favorite 
attitude is to stand upright, 
cigar in one hand, the other 
pointing to the different 
changes taking place on the 
battle field, but throughout 
talking as coolly as if he were 
watching maneuvers at home. 

We had many foreign mili- 
tary attachés and war corre- 
spondents on the field, and 
among them General Ian Ham- 
ilton perhaps impressed us 
Japanese the most favorably. 
Britain must be proud to have 
such a man to represent her. 
He is polite and kind to every- 
body, and the Japanese army 
trusted him and respected him 
as if he were one of themselves. 
One day when we were watch- 
ing the battle from a little hill 
near Shan-kwa-too, about fif- 
teen or sixteen miles northeast 
of the city of Liao-Yang, Gen- 
eral Hamilton said to General 
Kuroki: 

“Well, General, Kuropatkin 
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has met many a defeat from 
your army, but he never said 
that he was defeated and he 
always told his Czar that he had retired 
to the position he intended. This is the 
first time he has changed his usual de- 
fensive work to the offensive attack, and 
yet he was defeated so badly by you, I 
wonder how he will explain this to the 
Czar and his country.” 

“T do not know,” responded General 
Kuroki, laughingly ; “ but Kuropatkin is 
always very skilful in his explanations ; 
therefore he might say that he has with- 
drawn his army to a very important posi- 
tion after finding the strength of the 
enemy by patrolling with his force.” 

“ But,” remarked General Hamilton, 
once more in a humorous way, “he has 
lost so many men this time,” 

“ Yes, it is true,” said General Kuroki, 
“that we have already buried nearly 15,- 
000 dead Russians during the last few 
days, picked up many wounded ones, and 
removed them to our hospitals; but Ku- 
ropatkin is proud of it, and tells the Czar 
that his men died bravely for him and 
his country.” 


Walled City of Liao-Yang. 


From a Japanese Print 


Of course, this was only a mere joke 
made by two allied generals, the hero of 
Ladysmith and the hero of Manchuria, 
but the Russian generals are neither sci- 
entific nor systematic in their fighting 
methods, tho all their soldiers are very 
brave and heroic, and they are not afraid 
to face difficulties. The weakest points 
of the Russian army are the work of de- 
tecting the movements of their enemy 
and the poor arrangement of communica- 
tions in the field, while the Japanese are 
not only clever in finding out the plans 
laid down by the Russians and the 
strength of their force in all directions, 
but the method of communications ap- 
plied between the different parts of the 
army is almost perfect. In the Japanese 
army the telegraph and telephone com- 
munications from the grand headquar- 
ters to all the divisions, brigades and 
regiments are closely connected, and they 
are smoothly working with machine-like 
regularity. 

The great defeat of the Russians which 
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Performing the Funeral Ceremonies for the Dead of General Nodzu’s Army After the Battle of Liao- 
Yang. From a Sketch by a Japanese Artist 


we witnessed at Shaho recently is due to 
their ignorance of our movements, and 
the number of men who were prepared 
for them. According to a story told by 
the Russian prisoners, when Kuropatkin 
saw that the Japanese were busily con- 
structing many batteries and various 
fortifications near Liao-Yang soon after 
they captured that city in the beginning 
of last September, he thought that the 
Japanese would take a defensive stand 
there instead of advancing toward the 
north, and at the same time he was also 


misled by the peculiar mode of the Japa- 
nese attitude, as mentioned above, that 
Kuroki had sent some part of his men to 
Port Arthur to help the other army there. 
For this reason Kuropatkin sent a large 
body of nine divisions and tried to break 
through Kuroki’s line, but his plan and 
desire were crushed down very easily by 
a small number of the enemy not exceed- 
ing one-half of his own. 

General Fujii once told me soon after 
the battle of Liao-Yang that Kuropatkin 
was a brilliant man and he has managed 


























Carnage at Liao-Yang Railroad Station. From a Sketch by a Japanese Artist 
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his army skilfully, but it seemed to him 
that he had neither any experience in 
actual warfare nor had he ever conducted 
a very large army like the one he had 
now in Manchuria. It is true Kuropat- 
kin was only one of the lowest staff offi- 
cers in the Turkish war, and afterward 
he was always connected with the Rus- 
sian war office, and thus had no oppor- 
tunity of commanding any large army. 
For instance, in the battle at Liao-Yang 
he was rather confused, and as soon as 
he found that Kuroki’s army was going 
around to attack his retreating line he 
suddenly ordered a large part of his 
army, consisting of over five divisions of 
all kinds, to move toward the north to 
protect the railway. Fortunately he suc- 
ceeded under great difficulty. But a man 





railway line between Niuchwang and 
Mukden or the neighborhood of Dalny, 
will naturally feel very sorry for Russia, 
who has done so much for Manchuria 
during the last few years, and now she 
has lost them entirely by an obstacle 
raised by the little Empire of Japan. 
When I was with General Kuroki he 
received many letters and postal cards 
from the Poles, Finns and Jews, sym- 





Japanese Red Cross Nurse Attending Wounded Russian in Hospital at Matsuyama. From a Japanese 
Print 


with experience would never try to move 
such a big army at a few moments’ no- 
tice, because it requires time to move so 
many men; therefore his little success re- 
treating from Liao-Yang was rather luck 
than anything else. 

To-day no one in the world has any 
doubt of the success of Japan, and we 
also believe that the Russians will never 
have the slightest chance of advancing 
southward to control this vast land of 
Manchuria again in the future. But men 
who have traveled here and have seen 
many beautiful barracks, buildings, 
cemeteries and school houses along the 


pathizing with him and congratulating 
him on his success, and even Rus- 
sian subjects have asked him to 
use them in the war against their 
own country, while the people in Japan, 
both men and women, are not only 
ready to sacrifice their lives for their be- 
loved Emperor, but they are always try- 
ing to help the Government to push on 
this war in every possible way they can 
think of. The domestic war loans have 
been issued three times since the begin- 
ning of hostilities, and each time the total 
subscriptions to the loan have been more 
than three times the amount demanded. 
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Besides this, according to recent cable- 
grams, the negotiations for the foreign 
loan have been concluded successfully 
both in London and New York; so that 
we are financially well fixed, far better 
than the Russians. 

Altho we are now obliged to fight with 
Russia for the sake of humanity, and 
also for the purpose of keeping perma- 
nent peace in the Orient, the war is a 
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terrible thing, and thousands and thou- 
sands of men are dying every day and 
leaving many helpless widows and chil- 
dren behind in starvation. May the pro- 
posed Peace Congress be opened in 
America next spring and bring peace to 
the East and soon introduce the light of 
civilization into the darkest lands of 
Russia and China. 

Toxyo, Japan, 


The Social;Democratic Party in Germany 
BY JOHN MITCHELL 


[In view of the official attitude of the chief trade union leaders in this country 
toward Socialism, the following article by the President of the United Mine Workers 


of America is significantly frank and candid. 


Although at the recent convention of 


the American Federation of Labor in San Francisco the question of Socialism was 
brought forward by the Socialist members on all occasions, the Federation steadfastly 
outvoted the Socialists as they have done in the past.—EDITOR.] 


OME weeks ago I was seated with a 
number of German workingmen in 
one of the beautiful garden cafés 

which are to be found everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany. There were eight or ten in 
the party, two members of the Reichs- 
tag, and all stanch trade unionists and 
enthusiastic Social Democrats. The con- 
versation turned upon the condition of 
the workingman in Germany and in the 
United States and, later, upon the prog- 
ress and prospects of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. 

The discussion, which—as is usual in 
Germany—extended over many hours 
and became more irteresting as the even- 
ing wore on, confirmed in my mind many 
impressions and prejudgments which I 
had formed concerning the Social Demo- 
cratic movement. Those with whom I 
was conversing gave me many details in 
regard to the formation of the party, its 
internal organization and the lines of pol- 
icy which it had been led to adopt. 

In many respects the Social Demo- 
cratic party is one of the most remarkable 
political organizations in the world. In 
the rapidity of its growth, in the effect- 
iveness of its machinery and in the force 
and vividness of its appeal to various 
classes in the community, it stands almost 
unrivaled among political parties. It has 


increased in strength and influence and 
acquired recognition even in the face of 
pronounced opposition. In 1878 there 
were almost 500,000 Socialists, and in the 
number of its adherents the party stood 
fourth or fifth among the dozen or score 
of politicalsbodies represented in the 
Reichstag. At that time the German 
Government, under the leadership of Bis- 
marck, determined to crush the organiza- 
tion by means of laws rendering its fur- 
ther activity illegal. The result was, of 
course, exactly what might have been ex- 
pected and exactly the opposite of that 
which was intended. For a few years the 
Socialists were confused, not knowing 
which way to turn, but they soon re- 
gained confidence, and the secret propa- 
ganda which went on added rapidly to 
their numbers. By 1890 the failure of 
the repressive law of 1878 was recog- 
nized and it was repealed. But by that 
time the organizatior. had nearly one and 
a half million adherents, and in point of 
voters was first among the German par- 
ties. Since then the number of Socialist 
voters has steadily increased until at the 
present time about two ard one half mil- 
lion men—or something less than one- 
third of all German electors—vote this 
ticket. 

If the electoral districts of Germany 
were redistributed every ten years ac- 
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cording to the population, either with or 
without gerrymandering, the Socialists 
would hold at the present time something 
like 110 or 120 out of a total of 397 seats. 
As a matter of fact, there are only about 
one-half this number of Socialists in the 
Reichstag. No redistricting has taken 
place for over thirty vears, and the cities, 
which are the strongholds of Socialism, 
are, at the present time, represented in 
the German parliament on the basis of 
the population which they had thirty 
years ago. Even as matters stand, how- 
ever, the Socialists 
hold one-seventh of 
all the seats, and are 
the second largest 
party in the Reich- 
stag. 

The effectiveness 
of the party is dem- 
onstrated in many 
ways. Tho its re- 
ceipts and expedi- 
tures are not large, 
considerable sums 
are spent in agita- 
tion and education, 
as well as for the 
subvention of a 
large number of 
daily papers repre- 
senting its interests. 
The agitation for re- 
forms is not confined 
to election times, but 
is carried on contin- 
uously. In the party 
press, on the floor 
of the Reichstag, 
in the public meetings frequently 
held all over the country, many of 
the abuses which have crept into the 
German civil and military administration 
are pointed out and attacked. Frequently 
the Socialist is the only party in Parlia- 
ment willing to seek the redress of griev- 
ances and, in many cases, the reforms de- 
manded by other classes of society have 
been obtained through the intermediation 
of the Socialistic party, which is prima- 
rily made up of workingmen. Thus the 
organization is at once democratic, popu- 
lar and practical. Nevertheless, in its 
annual conventions questions of funda- 
mental principle as well as of temporary 
policy are discussed. 

Not until one understands the actual 
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political conditions in Germany does he 
begin to realize the secret of the great 
success of the Socialistic party. The po- 
litical ideal of many of the men in power 
in Germany seems to be one of enlight- 
ened despotism, altho, perhaps, the des- 
potism is more apparent than the enlight- 
enment. The liberty enjoyed by the citi- 
zen in Anglo-Saxon countries is very 
much restricted, and the rights of free 
speech and free assembly are by no means 
fully recognized. Everywhere are police 
regulations, almost everything is a mis- 
demeanor and many 
slight offenses are 
crimes. The country 
staggers under the 
weight of a _ mili- 
tarism which crushes 
the people, impover- 
ishes them and takes 
from them their lib- 
erty. In order to 
maintain huge 
armieson the French 
and Russian borders 
—which, in turn, 
leadsto the excessive 
armament of these 
countries—the Ger- 
man youth is forbid- 
den to emigrate, and 
upon coming of age 
he is obliged tospend 
two or three years in 
dingy barracks sub- 
ject to the  vio- 
lence and _ cruelty 
of a brutal non-com- 
missioned _ officer. 
The horrors of the German military sys- 
tem have been recently described in a 
book written by a young German officer, 
who was rewarded by a six months’ im- 
prisonment. But while the book swept 
through Europe and was sold by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, it contained nothing 
that had not already been made known to 
the Parliament and to the people of Ger- 
many by the constant attacks and com- 
plaints of the Socialists. The book of 
Lieutenant Bilse has aroused German 
public opinion, but has glanced off from 
the hard shell of German officialdom. 
Militarism has taken a new lease of life 
in the increase to the navy and in Ger- 
many’s colonial misadventures, such as 
the brutal atrocities which led to the 
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despairing revolts of the Hereros, one of 
the negro tribes subject to German domi- 
nation. 

The paternal manner in which the Ger- 
man Government oversees the exercise of 
free speech is shown in many ways. The 
doctrine of lése majesté seems capable of 
infinite application, and many persons are 
annually sent to jail for remarks which in 
England or in America would be visited 
with no punishment whatever. Not only 
the dignity of the sovereign, but that of 
the chief officials,military and civil, is pro- 
tected by this widesweeping doctrine. In 
Germany silence is golden, as the position 
of prison editor (Sitz-Redacteur) 
demonstrates. The editors of the Social- 
istic papers are so often sent to jail for 
statements conceived to be derogatory to 
the constituted authorities that the edi- 
torial staff would soon be exhausted were 
it not for substitutes. As a consequence 
these papers now usually have a young 
man holding a very subordinate position 
im one of the mechanical departments 
who calls himself the responsible editor 
and who goes to jail in place of the man 
who actually wrote the offending article. 

At the table where we sat every Ger- 
man had served a term of imprisonment 
varying from six months to four years. 
One of the members of the Reichstag had 
been sent to prison for a few years for a 
slight offense, and another of the men 
claimed to have served three and one half 
years for having been brushed into by a 
policeman in the course of a somewhat 
disorderly meeting. : 

The action of the Socialists, as of the 
trade unionists in Germany, is very much 
hampered by the law regulating public 
meetings. Permission to hold a public 
meeting must be obtained’ twenty-four 
hours in advance, and the gathering is 
attended by a policeman, who sits next to 
the chairman and has the right to dissolve 
the meeting if in his judgment anything 
occurs which does not conform to the 
letter of the law. Boys under seventeen, 
and, in certain parts of the country, boys 
under twenty-one, are not allowed to go to 
public meetings of any sort, and the pres- 
ence of youths under the statutory age 
has been used as a pretext for abruptly 
dissolving meetings which were being 
conducted in a most law-abiding and 
peaceable manner. 
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While the Socialists in Germany num- 
ber over two and a half millions, there 
are less than one million trade unionists. 
I asked my German friends why this was, 
and in the course of a long explanation 
they gave me many reasons. In the first 
place, the German workman seems to 
have been accustomed for a longer time 
to political than to industrial action, and 
the Socialistic party after 1890 had a long 
start upon the trade unions. Moreover, 
where trade unionists are concerned the 
opposition of the great industrial chiefs 
is very much greater than where Social 
Democrats are involved. There are men 
in Germany who are perfectly satisfied 
to have every man in their employ vote 


_the Socialistic ticket, but who will not 


tolerate the weakest union in any part of 
their business. The wages paid in many 
industries are so low as to make unionism 
extremely difficult. The textile workers 
find it impossible to get together the few 
pennies necessary to create a labor organ- 
ization. As one of the Reichstag mem- 
bers said, “ Union dues cost money, but 
the ballot is free.” 

A still more important reason for the 
difference between the strength of the 
Socialists and that of the trade unionists 
—altho the vast majority of trade union- 
ists in Germany are Socialists—is the fact 
that many of the Socialists are recruited 
from ranks outside trade union circles, 
and even outside the working class itself. 
Many of the men who vote the Socialistic 
ticket are subordinate officials and petty 
employees in the post office, the tele- 
graph, the railroad and other Govern- 
ment departments, and these men dare 
not belong to the trade union movement; 
neither can they, of course, openly join 
the Socialistic movement without fear of 
some form of retribution. Nevertheless, 
many of them do so belong and vote the 
ticket regularly, and secretly send their 
contributions to the party. Another large 
class of adherents is found among the 
peasants. During the last half dozen 
years a propaganda among the agricul- 
tural workers has brought increasing 
numbers of peasants and farm laborers to 
the party. Many of the votes also come 
from small shop keepers and tradesmen 
and members of what in Germany is 
called the lower middle class. The ap- 
peal to the professional classes has also 
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been strong, and many lawyers and doc- 
tors openly—and more secretly—support 
the movement. In fact, every section of 
the middle class is contributing to the 
swelling vote of the Socialist party. 
Many of the people are not in sympathy 
with the ultimate socialistic ideals of the 
collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, but they are, upon the whole, in 
sympathy with the immediate demands 
on behalf of the workingmen; they are 
heartily in favor of the agitation.of the 
party in defense of the rights of free 
speech and free assembly and with the 
assaults upon the abuses which have 
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flown from the spirit of militarism and 
bureauocracy in Germany. 

The Socialistic party in Germany is 
thus not only a movement which declares 
for the ultimate and complete acquisition 
production, but it is also a party with a 
by the community of all the means of 
distinctive and present-day working class 
policy. Finally, it is a party which goes 
beyond the working class itself and repre- 
sents the struggle of the liberal minded 
and progressive Germans in their antago- 
nism to the feudal government which 
still holds sway. 

INDIANAPOLIs, IND. 
+) 


The Premier of Italy and the Subversive 


Elements 
BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


[Very little kas. appeared in the United States in regard to the general strike in 
Italy—one of the most significant movements of modern times. We hope to give to our 
readers in a subsequent issue a view of the situation from a more radical standpoint.— 


EDIToR.] 


HE general strike in Italy had its 
origin and culmination in Milan, 
where it lasted from the 16th to 

the 22d of September, and was thus 
called the new “five days,” alluding to the 
other famous “five days” of March, 
1848, when the heroic population of the 
“moral” capital of the Peninsula drove 
the Austrians from the town, the fortress 
and the walls, and planted the Italian tri- 
color on the highest pinnacle of the his- 
toric cathedral. It was one of the great- 
est and most glorious episodes of the 
resorgimento which inspired Manzoni 
to write the well-known ode: 

“O day of Italia’s glory! 

Unhappy for aye is the brother 

Who e’en from the lips of another, 

As an alien lists to that tale; 

Who telling his sons the glad story, 

Shall say with a sigh; ‘ Not for me, 

Alas! ’mongst that cohort to be, 

Who saw the blest standard prevail.’” 


To the patriotic Italian it sounded 
blasphemous to compare the two “ five 
days,” those recalling the noblest and the 
most strenuous sacrifices for the inde- 


pendence and unity of the country and 
those in which the worst rowdyism, from 
the Teppa of the north to the Camorra 
and Mafia of the south, gathered all the 
Hooligans of the Peninsula in a drunken, 
useless and senseless revolt. 

The pretext was the intervention of 
the police and troops in two conflicts be- 
tween proprietors and workmen in Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, with the result that 
three peasants were killed and several 
wounded. The general strike was an- 
nounced as a protest against the abuse 
in the employment of arms on the part 
of Government agents and as a procla- 
mation of the inviolability of life. Still, 
by outsiders, it was not considered an 
unpremeditated coincidence that it should 
have been proclaimed from Milan on the 
morning of September 16th, just as soon 
as the news circulated of the birth of the 
Crown Prince, and that it should have 
been extended to September 2oth, the 
great national holiday which commemo- 
rates the taking of Rome, while the 
events which had provoked the protest 
had taken place two weeks before, / 
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Signor Giolitti, the Italian Premier 


In the large towns in the North of 
[taly the strike was practically complete ; 
no press, no light, no water, no bread. In- 
deed, as far as bread was concerned, it 
was worse than this, as the co-operative 
bakeries made bread for the workmen 
and prevented the other shops from sell- 
ing any to the hated bourgeoisie, who, in 
their minds, would have to capitulate 
from hunger. The Anarchists got the 
upper hand, became the leaders of the 
movement, and in the Bollettino dello 
Sciopero—a kind of official gazette of 
the strike, the only printed matter al- 
lowed to circulate—proclaimed the begin- 
ning of the dictatorship of the prole- 
ariat, saying: ' 


“ A great event has taken place in these days 
in Milan: the substitution of the power of the 
proletariat, for that of the bourgeoisie. The La- 
bor Exchange, in the name of the Milanese 
proletariat, has virtually taken possession of 
public power, and now practically works the 
administrative and political mechanism of the 
town, which facts assume a profoundly revolu- 
tionary significance, showing the proletariat 
capacity to manage the proletariat Commune. 
Milan resists, Milan is in the streets, Milan 
proclaims the cessation of work, Milan im- 
poses the general strike in Italy. Milan is no 
more the town of all, but the town only of the 
proletariat.” 


The proletariat, however, was not pro- 
portionately so powerful in the Lombard 
capital as in the articles of the Bollettino 
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and in the proclamations of the Labor 
Exchange. 

King Victor Emmanuel, who differed 
profoundly from the sovereigns to whom 
Italy had been accustomed for centuries, 
who considered that the repression of 
any revolutionary movement with blood- 
shed was an infallible and indispensable 
remedy, expressed only one hope—name- 
ly, that everything should be done to pre- 
vent the cradle of his baby son, the 
Crown Prince of his kingdom, being 
stained with blood, as was certainly the 
intention of the organizers of the strike. 

No better man to carry out such a de- 
sire could be imagined than Signor 
Giovanni Giolitti, the Premier, who re- 
ported to the King that he was certain 
that the movement was not so serious, in- 
tense and deep as it appeared, and that if 
left to itself it would not last long, owing 
to the good sense and spirit of independ- 
ence of the Italian masses, whose tem- 
perament, he averred, renders Italy quite 
different from Germany, England, Bel- 
gium and other Northern countries, in 
the sense that Indiv.dualism has still a 
much stronger hold than Socialism. In- 
deed, Socialism is hampered in Italy by 
these historic and psychological condi- 
tions, as they render difficult a struggle 
with the mere arms of intellect, degen- 
erating almost always into violence and 
thus provoking reaction, followed by 
retrogression. However, not many men 
among those who dedicate their lives to 
politics in Italy would have had such an 
exact idea of the situation and of the 
best way to deal with it as had Signor 
Giolitti, who, belonging to that little 
bourgeotsie which in Italy has kept con- 
stantly in contact with the people, the 
statesman who, since the Parliamentary 
régime was granted by King Charles Al- 
bert, has better known the feelings, the 
prejudices and the aspirations of the 
lower classes than any one else. His 
father was Recorder in the law court of 
Mondovi, in Piedmont, where the Pre- 
mier was born 62 years ago. A few 
months after his birth his father died, 
and he was brought up by his grand- 
father, a notary, in the midst of the ma- 
jJestic Alps, and among a mountaineer 
population which has rooted traditions 
of strength, courage and Liberalism, 
coupled with rectitude of character and 
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extraordinary capacity for work. There 
Signor Giolitti acquired that physical and 
mental energy which give to his erect 
figure (it-is over six feet in hight) the 
aspect of a colossus, and to his argu- 
ments an irresistible power. He dis- 
tinguished himself in climbing the Alps 
as well as in his studies, and, as was then 
allowed, he included in three years’ study 
the usual five years of the university 
course, taking his degree in law and 
initiating his career as “lawyer of the 
poor.” Soon, however, his ability 
brought him to the judges’ bench and at 
24 he was appointed Crown Counsel, an 
age of unheard of youthfulness, so much 
so that the humoristic papers of Turin 
made cartoons representing blind justice 
presenting a baby (the new Counsel) to 
the country. Shortly after he was called 
to the Ministry of Finance, becoming in 
a few years one of the greatest authori- 
ties in the manipulation of the budgets 
of the State. At 40 years of age he was 
appointed a member of the Council of 
State, the highest bureaucratic institution 
of the country, the youngest members of 
which are generally 60 at least. Contem- 
poraneously he was elected Member of 
Parliament by his native Piedmont al- 
most unanimously, and ever since, for 
22 years, no competitor of any political 
party has dared to stand against him in 
his constituency. 

Signor Crispi, who was a great reader 
of men, called him into his Cabinet, in 
1888, as Minister of the Treasury. 
Never, perhaps, was seen such a contrast 
between two conspicuous politicians. 
Crispi was fiery, violent, almost volcanic, 
in all his acts. When he spoke in public 
the blood mounted to his face, his eyes 
shone, and his superabundant gesticula- 
tion was accompanied by tremendous 
thumps on the table, which seemed to 
make the very walls rattle. Giolitti is 
always calm, dignified, measured, almost 
mathematical, both in his movements and 
in his arguments. He never loses control 
of himself, and even in the most stormy 
discussion seems to dominate with his 
great hight the others, and remain im- 
passible, with an almost imperceptible 
ironic smile, which assists in rendering 
his opponents helpless. With two such 
men, understanding and harmonious, 
working together, strife was impossible. 
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Giolitti, making his first financial state- 
ment before the Chamber, said he con- 
sidered himself as a witness called to give 
evidence before a court, and as in sworn 
evidence he set forth the bad condition 
of Italian finances, and the absolute 
necessity of not augmenting expenses, 
Crispi approved theoretically, but he, 
who had never understood the value of 
money and had considered it as a most 
secondary element in all enterprises, in 
practice increased the appropriations, 
and Giolitti resigned, which brought 
about the fall of the whole Cabinet two 
months later. Since then his position as 
one of the foremost politicians has been 
assured, and in May, 1892, he became 
Premier for the first time. His courage 
in dealing with the bank scandals led to 
his fall, but in 1901 he returned to power, 
stronger than ever, together with Signor 
Zanardelli, whom he succeeded as Pre- 
mier, putting into practice the most 
democratic system of government which 
Italy has ever had. 

One of his chief personal characteris- 
tics is a hatred of pretension, not of show 


in its right place, but of snobbism. This 
was shown one day during his lease of 


power. He was at a small village, and 
the stationmaster, learning that he would 
leave by a certain train, thought of flat- 
tering the Minister’s vanity and sense of 
importance by ordering a fine special car, 
while all the railway officials were drawn 
up to render homage. Giolitti, getting 
wind of ‘the affair, arrived quietly on 
foot and alone, and mixing with the 
country people, as it was market day, 
escaped notice. With them he entered a 
third class carriage and, speaking in 
dialect about the markets and the times, 
sped on to the next station. Meanwhile 
the stationmaster, seeing the time for the 
departure of the Ministerial train arrive 
and still no Minister, became nervous and 
irritable and somewhat ridiculous, until 
he broke into a violent rage on receiving 
a telegram from another station saying 
that Giolitti had arrived and departed. 
Another time Giolitti was having a 
holiday in his own village, and, descend- 
ing one of the surrounding mountains 
which he had climbed, came across a poor 
old woman laden with faggots, whose 
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strength had given out. He immediately 
assumed the load, while the aged peasant 
woman explained that she lived in the 
mountains, but that she was going down 
to the village to see her daughter, and at 
the same time get a glimpse of the great 
man staying there, and that the faggots 
were a present for her daughter. When 
the pair arrived in the village the old 
dame made no effort to relieve her com- 
panion of his load, but plied him with 
questions about the best way of seeing 
Signor Giolitti. They passed up the 
street, through the smiles and bows of 
the villagers, and when they arrived at 
the door of a humble house the Minister 
stopped and with a bow said, “ Giolitti 
thanks you for your companionship!” 
The old woman remained open-mouthed 
and then took to her bed with chagrin at 
what she called the brutta figura (bad 
figure) which she had cut. 

It required this extraordinary man, of 
such exceptional coolness and perception, 
to have the general strike end as it did, 
in ridicule, but to do so, and not to have 
recourse to brutal force, required also an 
immense amount of moral courage. His 
previsions were fulfilled to the letter; 
the Anarchist and Socialist demagogs, 
while succeeding in agitating the sur- 
face, found a dead resistance below and 
an open opposition in all enlightened 
men, even of their own party, such as 
Signor Turati, leader of the Reformist- 
Socialists, who openly condemned the 
strike. In one thing reality, perhaps, 
surpassed Signor Giolitti’s expectations: 
the reaction in the greatest part of the 
population, which united to put down the 
subversive elements, proposing to form 
a kind of citizen militia armed with 10,- 
000 clubs and pistols. The end was that 
the only repression the Government was 
obliged to use was against these too 
ardent protectors of public order. 

Signor Giolitti did not lose one mo- 
ment, and, on the top of this, ordered the 
general elections, so that the whole na- 
tion could pronounce sentence on what 
had happened, and the verdict was disas- 
trous for all those who had supported the 
crazy design of experimenting, not alone 
in Socialism, but in Anarchy. 

Rome, Itaty. 





More Thoughts on Life 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[Our readers will recollect several articles we have published by Tolstoy under the 
title of ‘“ Thoughts on Life.’ These articles are made up from personal letters of Tol- 


stoy to a friend.—EpIrTor.] 


HAVE been busying myself of late 
| elaborating a system of reading for 
every day, to consist of the best 
thoughts of the best writers. Reading 
all this while Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Xenophanes, Socrates, Brahman, Chi- 
nese and Buddhist wisdom, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, Cicero and, of the moderns, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, Lessing, 
Kant, Lichtenberg, Schopenhauer, Em- 
erson, Channing, Parker, Ruskin and 
others (this is the second month since I 
have stopped reading newspapers and 
magazines), I am ever more and more 
astonished and even frightened not so 
much by the ignorance as by the “ civil- 
ized ” savageness in which our society is 
engulfed. Enlightenment and education 
are given to us that we should avail our- 
selves of, and assimilate all the spiritual 
heritage left us by our ancestors—while 
we know newspapers, Zola, Maeterlinck, 
Ibsen . and others like them. 
How I should like to alleviate at least 
a little this terrible calamity, which is 
worse than war, for upon this most ter- 
rible “ civilized,’ and therefore self-satis- 
fied, calamity grow all horrors, and 
among them also ye. 


I think it is but necessary for you to 
look into your heart in order to learn 
what you have to do. If you really be- 
lieve, not merely by word of mouth, in 
God and his law, then there can be no 
doubt as to how you should act. Read 
Matthew X, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33.* 

There it is plainly written how one 
who believes in God and in his law 
should act. It is better for people feign- 
ing that they are believers to renounce 


*The following is a translation of the above 
— as quoted from Tolstoy’s version of the Gos- 


“Fear not, therefore. What is hidden in the 
souls of men, that shall be revealed. What you 
will say to two or three, that shall spread among 
thousands. Above all, fear not those that can kill 
your body. They can do nothing to your souls. 
rherefore, fear them not; but rather fear lest 
your bodies and souls be destroyed, if you will de- 
sist from doing the will of your Father—this you 
should fear. ou can buy five sparrows for a 
kopeika, and even they shall not perish without 
your Father’s will. Even a hair shall not fall 
from the head without the will of your Father. 
What, then, should you fear, if you are in the will 
of your Father?” 





God, for such an act shows that they are 
occupied with earthly matters only... . 

There is nothing wrong in not believ- 
ing, and neither I nor anybody else will 
reproach people because they have no 
faith. One cannot believe by force. But 
it is wrong that people lie and make be- 
lieve that they have faith, and censure 
others, while they themselves do not be- 
lieve as they ought to. These are the 
same hypocrites whom Christ con- 
demned. 

es 

One of the most important motives of 
human activity is inspiration—hypnotic 
power. Such a power is very good if it 
is used to inspire good thoughts and feel- 
ings. Without this faculty people could 
not live. 

But it is terribly ruinous if this power 
is used to call forth evil feelings, false 
thoughts and wicked deeds. . . . 

Wicked and deluded people have 
blended together with a conception of 
God so much falsehood and evil that 
honest, pure and little-thinking people of 
our time have worked out for themselves 
a faculty of conscious resistance against 
this influence, just as I consciously stop 
myself from yawning, when others are 
yawning in front of me. 

With these good, little-thinking people 
happens the same that would have hap- 
pened with travelers who, having been 
called several times into an inn for the 
night, were robbed, and who had heard 
similar stories from other travelers, would 
not have stopped anywhere to rest, and 
for fear lest they should be robbed, 
would not have trusted even the truly 
hospitable people that were inviting 
them, and the poor people would have 
kept on traveling as long as their young 
feet would carry them. The same is with 
our poor young generation. 

So that the evil of religious charlatans 
and deceivers is not only the direct harm 
done to the deceived, but also the harm _ 
done to people that refuse to listen and 
to think of what is essential to man. 


Yasnaya Poiana, Russia, 
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Editorials 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Railroads 


TuHosE who control the railroads of the 
United States should understand that the 
President means what he says in his 
message about rebates and an adjustment 
of unreasonable freight charges. It can 
easily be seen that he is very much in 
earnest. They will do well to bear in 
mind that he enjoys the confidence of a 
large majority of the American people, 
having recently been elected by a popular 
plurality of more than 2,500,000. If they 
are wise they will meet him half way and 
come to an agreement on the points to 
which his recommendations relate. 

“ Above all else, we must strive to keep 
the highways of commerce open to all on 
equal terms, and to do this it is necessary 
to put a complete stop to all rebates. The 
rebate must be stopped ; the abuses of the 
private car and private terminal-track 
and side-track systems must be stopped.” 
These words show that the President will 
do what he can to end these evils. In 
the past, rebates have promoted the 
growth of great and greedy combinations 
at the expense of independent competi- 
tors and the public. To what extent the 
evil survives we do not know. Neither 
party to an unjust and unlawful rebate 
agreement is inclined to advertise it for 
the information of the public. George 
Rice got the facts in one of the rebate 
conspiracies against his business because 
the railroad in question was in the hands 
of a Receiver representing a Federal 
court. When the court called for an ac- 
count of his stewardship the Receiver 
had to admit that, under a formal agree- 
ment with the Standard Oil Company, 
he was charging Rice 35 cents a barrel 
for carrying his oil, was charging the 
company only 10 cents for similar service 
and was paying the company 25 cents 
out of every 35 cents received from Rice. 
Therefore the Receiver was removed. 

But that was years ago. We believe 
there are few conspiracies of this kind in 
progress now. But the injustice of the 
simple rebate survives in the private car, 
private terminal-track and side-track sys- 
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tems, and in other devices by which a 
square deal with shippers is avoided. 
These evils can be removed by the action 
of the railway companies. “ Community 
of interest” has given to a few men the 
power to sweep them away without ex- 
posing the railway corporations to loss. 

The proposed additional grant of 
power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is another question. We see no 
room for a difference of opinion among 
honest men as to the injustice of the se- 
cret or disguised rebate to favored ship- 
pers. In the case of a uniform rate, how- 
ever, the considerations for or against 
are of a different character. With re- 
spect to a rate which, after due com- 
plaint and hearing, it believes to be un- 
just or unreasonable, the Commission is 
almost powerless. It can denounce such 
a rate, but cannot declare what rate 
should be substituted. If the railroad 
insists upon the denounced rate, an ap- 
peal to the courts is followed by long de- 
lay, and if the courts sustain the Com- 
mission they cannot decide what the rate 
ought in future to be. By slightly vary- 
ing a rate as to which the judgment of 
the Commission has been sustained by 
the courts, the railway company can re- 
peat its offense and invite further useless 
proceedings of the same kind. 

Mr. Roosevelt asks that the Commis- 
sion be empowered to decide what shall 
be a reasonable rate to take the place of 
one challenged and found to be unreason- 
able; also that the Commission’s ruling 
shall take effect at once on the rail- 
road and continue in force unless and 
until it is reversed by the court of re- 
view. This is the substance of two bills 
(those of Senator Quarles and Repre- 
sentative Cooper) which have been pend- 
ing in committee for nearly a year. A 
minor objection raised by the railroads 
is that if the court of review should sus- 
tain a denounced and displaced rate they 
could not recover the money lost during 
the interval. And so it is said that they 
should be permitted to retain the objec- 
tionable rate up to the time of the court’s 
decision, giving a bond to indemnify the 
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shippers if the Commission is sustained 
by the court. This is not unreasonable, 
but there are indications that the rail- 
roads intend to oppose with all their in- 
fluence the entire proposition. 

Railroad officers and capitalists who 
take this position will not be well ad- 
vised. The consolidation of the railways 
of the United States, now almost accom- 
plished, may easily be foreseen. Such 
consolidation compels supervision and a 
regulation of charges by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt says: 

“The Government must in increasing degree 
supervise and regulate the workings of the rail- 
ways engaged in interstate commerce; and such 
increased supervision is the only alternative to 
an increase of the present evils on the one hand 
or a still more radical policy on the other.” 


Commissioner Prouty defined that “more 
radical policy ” last Saturday when he 
said: “ There will be either Government 
regulation or Government ownership.” 
Railway competition has practically 
ceased throughout a large part of the 
country, owing to consolidations and to 
“community of interest.” Rates have 
been rising for three years past. Where 
there is no competition to regulate 
freight charges, the people will not per- 
mit them to be fixed by a small group of 
capitalists. Thanks to the President’s 
message, thousands of Americans learned 
last week for the first time that the Com- 
mission is really powerless. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recommendation will be greeted by 
a loud chorus of approval, which the rail- 
road companies should not ignore. 
Concentration of power, due to con- 
solidation and “ community of interest,” 
should simplify the problem and facili- 
tate a reasonable adjustment of differ- 
ences between the roads and the public. 
The controlling capitalists, who can at 
any time easily put an end to all rebate 
abuses, can also, if they choose to do it, 
reach an agreement with the people and 
the representatives of the people in the 
legislative and executive branches of the 


‘ Government as to provisions for a just 


and reasonable regulation of rates by 
some competent authority representing 
all public interests. If they decline either 
to seek a compromise or to make any 
suggestions of their own in the line of 
the President’s recommendations, and if 
they decide simply to oppose those 


recommendations with such influence as 
they can exert, their course will surely 
commend to the public that “ more radi- 
cal policy” which they regard with in- 
tense aversion. 


Arbitration Treaties in the Senate 


Many treaties of arbitration have been 
concluded during the past two years 
as an outcome of a movement inaugu- 
rated seventeen years ago by the pio- 
neers of international arbitration. They 
looked to the United States to lead in 
this movement, the three treaties first 
conceived being between the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 
Among the many treaties already con- 
cluded is one between Great Britain and 
France. But the United States has not 
concluded any treaty of arbitration 
with Great Britain, France or any 
other nation. The United States would 
stand at the head of the list if the con- 
sent of the Senate were not required 
for ratification of a treaty, or if a ma- 
jority of the Senate were sufficient, for 
the first treaty of arbitration negotiated 
—namely, the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
—was signed in 1897 by both Great 
Britain and the United States, and car- 
ried in the Senate by a very large major- 
ity, but lacked three votes of the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. 

This treaty was far more advanced 
than those now being put into opera- 
tion in Europe, of which the Anglo- 
French treaty may be taken as the 
type. It provided for the arbitration 
of all questions. These treaties reserve 
for trial by war, if the parties prefer 
that method, all questions which affect 
the vital interest or the honor of either 
party to the treaty or the interests of 
a third Power. This treaty was to re- 
main in force until denounced by one 
of the parties; the Anglo-French and 
similar treaties expire by limitation in 
five years. The text of the various 
treaties which are now or soon will 
be ready for submission to the Senate 
has not been made public. 

Even if they are not as advanced as 
the Olney-Pauncefote treaty they should, 
and we believe will, be ratified by the 
Senate. 


There is no reason why differences 
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of opinion on local questions should 
prevent concert of all parties in the 
ratification of these treaties. The 
treaties soon to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate should be unanimously approved. 

The vote on the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty was 43 for ratification and 31 
against. Of the 31 opposed to ratifica- 
tion 25 were advocates of free silver. 
So a local issue seems to have caused 
the defeat of that treaty. This issue 
is out of politics. The friction between 
President Cleveland and the Senate 
may have had something to do with 
this adverse vote. The relations be- 
tween the present President and the 
Senate are more harmonious, the move- 
ment has become the great movement 
in world politics, and it is hardly pos- 
sible that the United States Senate will 
fail to do what is demanded by the best 
sense of not only the American people, 
but of the good people of every nation. 
But pressure will be put upon the Sen- 
ate to give consideration to many meas- 
ures, and the friends of peace and jus- 
tice should raise their voice for the 
treaties of arbitration, lest they be put 
aside for other things. The members 
of the Interparliamentary Union—the 
organization which initiated the arbi- 
tration movement—are practically 
unanimous in the conviction that the 
United States should lead, not only in 
the movement for treaties of arbitra- 
tion, but in the larger movement for 
organizing the nations into one polit- 
ical body, with a Deliberative as well 
as well as a Judicial Department. Now 
is the time for the United States to 
take its proper position in the arbitra- 
tion movement by the favorable action 
of the Senate on the treaties submit- 
ted to it, as it recently took the lead in 
the movement for the political organ- 
ization of the whole world by the call- 
ing of a Conference of Nations. 

The Senators represent every citi- 
zen in their conduct of foreign affairs, 
and it would be well if any citizen with 
knowledge of the situation should 
write to his Senators advocating the 
ratification of treaties of arbitration. 

That our readers and their friends 
may conveniently and intelligently do 
this we have given this general state- 
ment of the situation, and also a list 


of those now in the Senate who voted 
against the Olney-Pauncefote treaty. 
They are: John T. Morgan, Edmund 
W. Pettus, James H. Berry, Henry M. 
Teller, Francis M. Cockrell, Wm. M. 
Stewart, H. C. Hansbrough, Boies Pen- 
rose, Wm. B. Bate and John W. Daniel. 
Besides the 18 men now in the Sen- 
ate who voted for the treaty there are 
56 others who are either new to the 
Senate or did not then vote. It is espe- 
cially desirable that they should feel the 
sentiment of their constituents. 


a 
Is There a Santa Claus? 


WE all remember when this doubt first 
darkened the little Christmas Eve corner 
of our radiant minds. It was not in the 
hallowed watches of the night, when to 
believe everything was easier than to 
doubt anything, but it came in the clear 
light of day, when there was no shadow 
crowned dimness in which to hide dear 
illusions. Possibly we were standing at 
some window that looked out upon the 
wintry streets. Even then we were tip- 
toeing with expectation, watching for 
him, the merry old saint who juggled 
with narrow chimney tops and filled our 
stockings with treasures once a year. We 
knew that his reindeer might turn the 
next corner at any moment and that if 
we saw him we should never be for- 
given. Yet we gazed on in the passion- 
ate hope of one fleeting glimpse. Then— 
how it happened we never can know— 
but suddenly we realized that every pro- 
saic detail of the scene denied his exist- 
ence. The very passers by, who never 
looked over their shoulders to see him 
coming, mocked our faith. Who can de- 
scribe the shock, the slow conviction, with 
which we faced our desolation? Most 
unwillingly we saw our dearest illusion 
fade forever. How meanly ungrateful 
we felt toward the patron saint of all 
childhood. How prayerfully we ques- 
tioned our elders, hoping for reassurance. 
But, alas! every answer cuardedly given 
confirmed our worst suspicions. When 
and how had we developed this capacity 
for infidelity? Was it awakened by the 
chance remark of an older companion? 
Did some higher critic in the primary 
class trail the question like a serpent 
across the innocence and glory of our 
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untarnished faith? “Is there a Santa 
Claus?” The leering, sacrilegious form 
of the question seemed to demand a 
negative reply. We fought the impudent 
traducer, and all the more fiercely be- 
cause even then our hearts misgave us. 
Before this time every thought of our 
happy minds had been cast in the form 
of a hope, every hour was a sunlit 
prophecy of the next, and our young 
faith was the incontestable evidence of 
all things incredible. We had never seen 
the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, to be sure, but we knew it was there 
by the witness of our own golden spirits. 
We had never actually danced with the 
fairies beneath the harebells in the 
forests, but we had fairy souls ourselves 
and could easily conceive of the perform- 
ance. And, of course, we had never seen 
Santa Claus, but we often felt that we 
were within a wink of doing so, a proof 
which was to us as good as a vision. All 
our little heaven-born faculties, indeed, 
stretched away from dull realities toward 
the miraculous, and it was not the gifts 
that bulged so deliciously from the fat 
legs of our Christmas stockings that af- 
forded the greatest joy, but it was the 
evidence they furnished. of the existence 
of Santa Claus. We hoped all things 
and we longed to believe all things. We 
were still trailing clouds of glory, and in 
lieu of wings we held fast every mani- 
festation of the incredible as being 
more in keeping with our natural sense 
of immortality. Thus, the fact that the 
family chimney was too small to accom- 
modate Santa’s round paunch only called 
for a more heroic exercise of our faith, 
and we gallantly responded. Besides, 
were we not justified next morning by 
finding a smutted candied kiss on the 
hearth-rug? And never did vulgar sus- 
picion enter our minds because similar 
kisses were sold for a penny at the store 
on the next street.. If a saint twice as 
large as the flue could descend through 
it, surely one must not quibble because 
he made sweets like those found in every- 
day shops. Later, our faith was more 
severely tried by the performances of bet- 
ter authenticated characters in Scripture. 
But all that was before we realized that 
there never was or could have been a 
Santa Claus; and how we contemplated 
our orphaned condition with rage and 
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mortification! From that hour we gave 
ourselves over to the dark powers of 
logic and reason. We began to mark 
time between the credible and the in- 
credible. Even the story of Moses in the 
bulrushes, that had always seemed near 
and kin to our own possible experience, 
became ridiculous, and we openly sneered 
behind our preacher’s back at the sum 
of Methuselah’s years. We were little 
catechism apostates, driven from the fold 
by the loss of an old saint whose bene- 
factions exactly suited the scriptures of 
our own hearts. 

And after all it was not the gifts we 
missed, but it was the unconditioned 
faith we lost which carried us as far as 
the pinfeather wings of our imagination 
could reach. Then we had the marks of 
a special providence yearly upon us, and 
the assurance of it sanctified us, set us 
apart in a recurrent Kingdom of Heaven 
all our own and sugared to the top with 
miraculous gifts. Never again shall we 
be able to hope with so much courage, 
never again will any saint seem so dearly 


our own. 
ca 


Football asa Sedentary Exercise 


THE already astonishing and still in- 
creasing popularity of athletic sports 
indicates that they supply a necessary 
element in our modern civilization. The 
wind of physical culture sweeping over 
the land is carrying away the last rem- 
nants of the monastic idea that the care 
and development of the body is unworthy 
of attention. Such a glorification of the 
muscular man has not been seen since 
the Golden Age of Nero. The advertis- 
ing pages of our magazines are filled with 
the well displayed forms of the professors 
of gymnastics. Any novel piece of ap- 
paratus which can be pulled or pushed, 
wiggled or squeezed enough to give one 
a tired feeling meets with a ready sale. 
The earth is ransacked to its remotest 
regions for new exercises, and no people 
is too barbarous or insignificant to be 
called upon to contribute its national 
pastimes to our pleasure. No other of 
the arts is at present cultivated among 
us with so much assiduity and success 
as. the art of contortion. Muscles that 
our ancestors knew nothing of are sought 
out and carefully cultivated. 
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In this movement the universities have, 
as was to be expected, taken the lead. 
One has only to compare the position 
which the athletic trainer holds in a mod- 
ern college relative to the power and 
popularity of its president with the rela- 
tive rank of these officers twenty-five 
years ago to see how great has been the 
advance. The gymnasium has outgrown 
the chapel, butthe former is still too small, 
while the latter has become too large, 
for their users. A new game is 
seized upon by our American students 
with the same enthusiasm as a new 
metaphysics by German students. If we 
take the desire for recreation as a meas- 
ure of the amount of hard work neces- 
sitating such relaxation we will be con- 
vinced that college students nowadays 
are expending an enormously greater 
degree of mental exertion on _ their 
studies than their forefathers. 

Among the numerous and varied forms 
of exercise developed in the scholastic 
atmosphere none has attained so general 
a popularity as football. It is, indeed, a 


wonderful thing to have aroused among 
the people such a realization of the im- 


portance of their physical development 
that they will leave their business or 
studies to assemble for betterment of 
their bodies by assisting, in the French 
sense of the word, in a game of football. 
1o indulge in his favorite sport each 
man in the crowd of twenty or thirty 
thousand has expended at the least from 
$2.50 to $5.00 and no less than half a 
day of his valuable time, and often put 
himself to much personal inconvenience. 
This is, of course, not to be objected 
to, unless it can be shown that the same 
amount of physical exercise could be se- 
cured in some other way. Most of those 
who go to football games are in positions 
where the laws of caste and custom, 
which we may deplore but cannot dis- 
regard, prohibit them from indulging in 
beneficial ‘exercises, such as wood chop- 
ping or road mending, so they are obliged 
to resort to non-productive forms, such 
as provided by games. These, there- 
fore, should be so chosen as to give the 
greatest possible benefit to the whole 
system. 

Let us consider, then, the amount and 
character of the physical exercise de- 
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rivable from football. There is, first, the 
struggle with the crowd at the entrance 
to get tickets or seats. This is similar to 
wrestling, but is directed, not against a 
single, constant antagonist, but against 
numerous opponents of varying hight, 
weight and modes of resistance. Nat- 
urally all one’s faculties must be on the 
alert to seize every advantage, and every 
muscle of the body comes into play, and 
at the same time every part of the frame 
is subjected at intervals to compression, 
similar in its effect to massage, but more 
massive and effective. In this part of 
the game the Japanese art of jiujitsu, 
now introduced into our military acad- 
emy by order of the President, may be 
used to advantage. 

After this exercise, excellent tho too 
brief to be of much value, succeeds some 
three hours in which almost the whole 
strain falls upon the large muscles un- 
derneath the femur, which are strongly 
and continuously compressed in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to their length. In 
the cheaper seats the intercostal and 
spinal muscles come also into play in 
keeping the body erect. The waving of 
small flags, besides, develops the arms in 
much the same, way as the use of wands 
and dumb-bells in calisthenics, but care 
should always be taken to have a flag for 
each hand, so the arms may be sym- 
metrically strengthened. Of much greater 
benefit than any of these is the practice 
of inhaling deep breaths of the fresh air 
and its expulsion in forcible and 
rhythmical utterances under the direction 
of a collegiate choragus. This drives the 
residual air from the lungs and exercises 
the diaphragm. 

These seem to be practically all the 
physical benefits derived from football. 
We need not take into consideration the 
two and twenty youths who are mar- 
tyred, like St. Lawrence, on. the gridiron. 
The exercise they get is undoubtedly 
strenuous, even excessive, but since they 
number less than a tenth of one per cent. 
of the whole assemblage, their exertions, 
however violent, cannot compensate for 
the comparative inactivity of the rest. 
As a form of sedentary exercise foot- 
ball, then, ranks in between chess and 
carriage riding, more active than the 
former, but less strenuous than the latter. 
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Hoggishness 


HOGGISHNESS is not a pretty word, but 
it has to be in the dictionary. It is more 
than common selfishness; it is a mean 
sort of selfishness which grabs every- 
thing in sight, and leaves nothing for 
other people. It is the spirit that puts 
its feet in the swill and squeals if any 
other snout tries to squeeze into the 
trough. 

There are illustrations of hoggishness 
in politics. The despotism of a monarchy 
or aristocracy which claims the rights 


and privileges of public and social life for’ 


its own members and refuses to allow 
those of common birth to reach any 
chance of government or social favor is 
essentially hoggish, because it is meanly 
selfish. The French Revolution was a 
protest against hoggishness. 

Many years ago, in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, people who believed in a 
certain way, who were members of a cer- 
tain Church, kept to themselves all the 
offices and all the ballots; no one else was 
allowed to vote. Those who insisted on 


thinking differently, and saying it, were 
shipped out of the colony. Every one 


was compelled, Jew and unbeliever, to 
pay taxes to support their Church. The 
earth—or that part of it which they could 
control—was theirs, and others had no 
rights. That was hoggishness. 

In the fifties there sprang up a political 
party that called itself “ American,” but 
whose platform was pure hoggishness. It 
declared that our land belonged to the 
native Protestant Americans, and that no 
Irishman and no Catholic need apply. 
The multitude of foreigners whom we 
had invited to our shores might work for 
us, might build our railroads or do any 
other humble manual toil, but they 
should have no part in or right to do the 
governing. That was hoggishness. It 
was a brief madness, and then they 
passed away to that Paradise of Fools at 
“the back side of the world,” the limbo 
of “embryos and _ idiots,” whither, 
“blown ten thousand leagues away,” 
they awaited the sure coming of their 
A. P. A. descendants of the next genera- 
tion. 

Similar was the hoggishness of Oom 
Paul and his Bibled burghers of the 
Transvaal, who held the Rand as their 
land, solely for their advantage. All 
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others were Outlanders, disfranchised. 
The result was not to their satisfaction. 
Hoggishness does not succeed in the end. 

Congressman John Sharp Williams 
said the other day that the Southern 
problem is not political, but ethnological. 
By it this Mississippi leader of the Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives 
meant that negroes belong to another 
ethnologic race, and therefore have no 
right to the suffrage with white Ameri- 
can citizens, but must remain ruled as 
serfs for their benefit by the superior 
race, which alone has the right to vote 
and govern. That is, he and his sort will 
take the whole right of privilege and 
none others shall get a nose in. Allow, 
says he, the Fifteenth Amendment 
to be rescinded, and then let us shut out 
whom we please from the ballot, and we 
will consent to be represented in Con- 
gress solely by our white population. 
That is the very essence of a spirit which 
bears the unsavory name. 

These are a few illustrations of the 
spirit in the realm of past and present 
political history. We have not mentioned 
them all; we are still suffering from the 
spirit of the San Francisco Sand Lots 
and from the noisy jealousy of foreign 
immigration. There are extreme Chinese 
walls of tariff that belong to the same 
class. And when we come to sociological 
conditions, rules which would limit the 
admission of apprentices into trades are 
an illustration of a spirit which has many 
phases. Wherever it is, in private or 
public life, in social intercourse, in busi- 
ness or in politics, it is the extreme and 
most contemptible reversal of the Golden 
Rule. R 


Unanswered Questions 
A CORRESPONDENT writes us: 


A clergyman in the Baptist Church does not 
believe in the miraculous conception of Jesus; 
he believes that there was nothing unnatural 
in his conception and birth. Again, he cannot 
accept the Athanasian creed, that Jesus was 
“the very God.” The bloody atonement theory 
he considers to be incompatible with what he 
conceives to be the true character of God, the 
Father. He believes in atonement, but in one 
that satisfies, and not in one that is so distaste- 
ful to so many Christians. 

Should such a Baptist minister, in your opin- 
ion, still remain in the ministry of said Church? 
Please give your opinion. 
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We are no arbiter for the Baptist 
churches. They have equal liberty of 
belief, and what one church forbids an- 
other properly allows in its large free- 
dom. We presume there are churches 
which such a minister should leave, for 
peace’ sake, and there are others which 
might properly hold him, provided he 
were not contentious in his beliefs. 

But these questions raise yet deeper 
questions as to nature of the Church and 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We take it that the office of the Church 
is not to teach the philosophy of God, but 
the duty of man. The secret things be- 
long to God, the things that are revealed 
to us. There was a time when the main- 
tenance of a right philosophy of God was 
thought to be the principal duty of the 
Church. In those days men wrote creeds 
and cursed or burnt those who would 
not subscribe to them. We know better 
now. Churches find creeds a burden and 
get on better without them. We leave 
creeds to leisurely philosophers, and we 
keep the Church busy making men more 
Christlike. 

Matters of divine philosophy are scien- 
tifically interesting. They may well oc- 
cupy a speculative mind. They may be 
made mischievous, or they may enlarge 
the thought of God and encourage sym- 
pathy with him. But it must not be for- 
gotten that God’s part is not our part, 
his knowledge is not our knowledge, his 
duty is not our duty. The inner consti- 
tution of the Divine nature the Divine 
Being knows, and we cannot know, old 
creeds to the contrary notwithstanding. 
They formulate words that seem to mean 
something, but we cannot understand 
what they mean. Jonathan Edwards’s 
Trinitarianism we should now call Uni- 
tarianism, and the Trinitarianism of the 
Athanasian Creed we should not be far 
off from calling Tritheism. We may talk 
about it, and differ, but we should be 
content to differ, not caring much, and 
leaving the knowledge to him who 
knows. Our business is to love God, not 
to understand him. 

It is much the same with the doctrine 
of the miraculous birth of our Lord. It 
may play a part in our philosophy, in 
what we believe or disbelieve on evidence, 
but it plays no part in our religion, be- 
cause it is not concerned with the great 


duties of love of God and man. That is 
the reason why our Lord said nothing 
about it, and the great preacher of Chris- 
tianity, Paul, as little. The story is beau- 
tiful and old and enters into what is 
called the Apostles’ Creed, and is worth 
clinging to, but it has no essential! part in 
Christian duty, which is all that is essen- 
tial in Christianity. God knows more 
about it than we do, and the time is past 
when it is well to fight over it when we 
have better business. 

So with such a doctrine as regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. That is God’s 
part, not ours. Our business is to repent 
of sin, and whatever regenerating is 
necessary, or whatever divine influence 
and help, we may be sure he will attend 
to. We can ask his guidance, try to fol- 
low our best sense of duty, forsake our 
evil ways, and trust in the love of the 
Heavenly Father, who will perform his 
part in regenerating or forgiving in his 
own good way. 

In our philosophy of religion we may 
speculate all we please, but in religion 
let us hold fast to the great essentials 
of the spirit. They are told in the same 
way in both the Hebrew and the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. The former tell us that 
the Lord requires nothing of us but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
before our God. That is very compre- 
hensive; it includes everything, equal 
justice and love to man, and obedience to 
God. Our Lord, in his most formal 
statement of all duty, says the same in 
other words, “ Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,” “and thy neighbor 
<$ thyself.” He tells us that on this hangs 
everything. It is the sum of all duty and 
religion ; it is the basis of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and so of the Church. The 
New Testament adds no new conditions 
of salvation to the Old. “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ” means nothing fur- 
ther ; all is included. But in it is not in- 
cluded a system of theology, because 
theology is not a part of religion, but is 
a section of philosophy, and perhaps of 
history. 

s 


Publicity for Some weeks before the 
Campaign Ponte recent election we ex- 
pressed in Tue In- 

DEPENDENT a conviction that. -there 
ought to be “complete publicity with 
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respect to all contributions” received 
by the national campaign committees. 
We were pleased to see thereafter that 
our views on this subject were accept- 
ed and commended by prominent jour- 
nals in each of the two great parties. 
The President now, in his message, rec- 
ommends that a law for the punish- 
ment of bribery and corruption in Fed- 
eral elections be passed, and that it 
shall include “ provisions for the pub- 
lication not only of the expenditures 
for nominations and elections of all 
candidates, but also of all contributions 
received and expenditures made by po- 
litical committees.” Bills containing 
such provisions have been introduced, 
and they should lead to the enactment 
of a well-considered statute before the 
end of the session. 


It is a pain to report acts 
of mob violence; we 
generally avoid them. 
It is a pleasure to report events that im- 
ply both courage and kindness. Gov- 
ernor Vardaman and Bishop Galloway 
both reside in Jackson, Miss. Governor 
Vardaman has earned disesteem for his 
boorishness and for his insults to half 
the people of his State. Bishop Galloway 
is a Christian gentleman and he believes 
in giving his best help and countenance 
to that class of citizens whom the Gov- 
ernor tries to exclude from manhood and 
suffrage and education. It took some 
courage for Bishop Galloway to do what 
he did the other day. The Central Missis- 
sippi Conference of the African M. E. 
Church was in session at Jackson under 
its negro Bishop Salter. Bishop Gallo- 
way visited the Conference, accompanied 
by his friend Major Milsaps, a promi- 
nent citizen of Jackson. After they had 
both made most sympathetic addresses, 
wishing the highest welfare and advance- 
ment of the colored people, Bishop Gallo- 
way, by invitation, occupied the chair for 
the rest of the session. Such a thing was 
never known before as a Southern white 
bishop presiding over a conference of 
colored Methodists, and in the face of 
past conditions and feeling it is both 
significant and hopeful. On Sunday 
Bishop Galloway returned and preached 
the ordination sermon and assisted in the 
ordination of deacons and elders and the 


Vardaman and 
Galloway 


celebration of the Lord’s Supper. We be- 
lieve that the race of Vardamans is 
diminishing and that of the acne 
increasing. 
& 

The Roman correspond- 
ent of a syndicate of 
Catholic weeklies announced recently 
that M. Magnien will endeavor to have 
Pius IX canonized. For this end he is 
now in Rome with a petition having 8o,- 
000 signatures attached. Who, then, is 
M. Magnien? He is the author of the 
work “Is Father Hecker a Saint?” 
This is an offensive libel on the Paulist 
Elliott’s Life of Hecker. Magnien’s 
attacks, coupled with those of the French 
clerical press, led in great measure to the 
suppression of Elliott’s Life and to Leo ° 
XIII’s Encyclical on Americanism. In 
receiving this arch-enemy of America 
and everything American Pius X should 
not forget that Leo XIII was only too 
glad to allege that this Papal document 
was not intended for American prelates. 
He was hitting over their shoulders some 
irrepressible French priests. His blow. 
knocked out over nine hundred of them, 
who unfrocked quietly and now live as 
laymen, according to the Fortnightly, 
November, 1904, p. 850. So the aureole 
awaits the father of the Syllabus and the 
creator of Papal Infallibility—that po- 
litical stroke so unfortunate for the UI- 
tramontanes. Shall our invocation be: 

“ Sancte Pie, ora pro nobis”? 
or 

“ Sancte Syllabe, ora pro nobis”? 
or ° 

“Ab. insidiis Papalis Infallibilitatis Libera 
nos, Domine”? - 


Saint Pius IX. 


The Pennsylvania mines, 
the Southern cotton fac- 
tories and the New 
Jersey glass factories are by no means 
the only places in the United States 


Child Labor in 
New York 


where child labor fiourishes. Last week 
Mr. Robert Hunter laid some astound- 
ing testimony before Governor-elect 
Higgins, compiled by the New York 
Child Labor Committee. For instance, it 
seems that in Syracuse children of six, 
five and even four years of age were 
found working beside their mothers in 
factories from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. In an- 
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other factory the foreman “ in charge of 
a shed estimated the children under four- 
teen to number three hundred, all work- 
ing in flagrant violation of the law.” 
There are many more examples like this. 
It seems impossible that such a state of 
things can exist in the great Empire 
State of the Union, yet we have no rea- 
son to doubt the trustworthiness of the 
testimony. Now the disgrace of it all is 
that we have laws to prevent this wrong, 
but they are not enforced. If the present 
Commissioner of Labor, Mr. McMackin, 
pleads that he had not enough subordi- 
nates to carry on the work of his bureau 
he should, as a matter oi good faith, have 
strictly enforced the law in some one 
locality, and in the meantime have asked 
the citizens of the State to compel the 
Legislature to grant him a larger appro- 
priation. We understand that he has 
done neither of these things, tho we be- 
lieve he did ask Governor Odell for 
more inspectors. Governor-elect Higgins 
should select as his successor a man who 
will enforce the laws to protect the work- 
ers in the factories as fearlessly and hon- 
estly as Commissioner De Forrest, of this 


city, enforced the tenement house laws 
to protect the workers in their homes. 
Fortunately, there is no argument for 
employing children under fourteen years 
of age in factories except miserly greed 


and crass selfishness. The situation has 
only to be explained for all rightminded 
people to unite for its overthrow. 


& 


Notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts made to blind the public 
as to the atrocities committed 
by the Belgian authorities in the Kongo 
State they seem to be proved beyond all 
question, and they have been of a horrible 
character. It is not sufficient to say that 
atrocities are likely to occur sporadically 
in a settlement of any new country. 
That is true, and yet there seems to be a 
system about this which indicates heart- 
less management. The Kongo Free 
State is not a free State at all. There is 
absolutely no freedom. in it. It is the 
most extreme example of government by 
a single man and that man the King of 
the Belgians. He rules everything, 
makes all laws, executes them at his own 


Kongo 
Atrocities 
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will, owns personally all the land, unless 
it be such as has been previously culti- 
vated by natives, and is in possession of 
all its products and has the profit of all 
its exports. Nothing like it is known 
in human government within regions 
familiar to civilized men. It is required 
that there should be a profit from this 
vast estate, and that profit comes from 
the sale of rubber. Horrible cruelties 
have been committed in compelling men 
to bring in rubber, even to the extent of 
mutilation, destruction of villages and 
the existence of practical slavery. It is 
not true that our Government is a party 
to the establishment of the Kongo Free 
State, as it accepted no responsibilities in 
connection with European Governments, 
altho our representative was present in a 
consultative faculty. We have not the 
responsibility which the European Pow- 
ers took upon themselves to see to it that 
the natives were properly protected. 
That duty belongs to Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France and others, but we had 
sufficient influence and gave sufficient ad- 
vice in that matter that we can at least 
bring influence to bear, and we heartily 
indorse the petition which will come 
from various organizations to the United 
States Senate asking it to bring these 
evils to the attention of the signatory 
Powers, and that they appoint an inter- 
national committee of investigation; and 
we see no reason why the United States 
should decline to take part in such in- 
vestigation if the signatory Powers 
should so desire. Something ought to be 
done. 
os 


It is not too often that 
ethics comes into finan- 
; cial or commercial ques- 
tions, and therefore we do not regret 
that a number of distinguished English 
clergymen have published a_ protest 
against the Chamberlain idea on the 
ground of its essential immorality. They 
say: 


Ethics and 
Protection 


“We, the undersigned, desire to protest 
against the re-establishment in Great Britain 
of a system of Protection, because, however 
sincere and patriotic may be the intention of 
its advocates, in itself it inevitably tends to 
evoke the motives and foster the tendencies 
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against which we are all accustomed to pro- 
test as immoral. : 

“ (1) It cannot succeed without increasing 
the severance of nations; it intensifies rivalries 
and strengthens barriers; it is a foe to peace, 
and to the hopes of a wider unity of workers. 

“ (2) No nation can adopt it without dan- 
ger to the uprightness of its public life; it 
makes bribery pay; it creates monopolies; it 
opens the door of Parliamentary lobbies to all 
those influences which it is our main object to 
exclude. 

“ (3) It is bound by its very conditions to 
tell hardest upon those who are least able to 
protect themselves. It will be secured by those 
who can best apply the pressure necessary to 
make their case heard. The tariff will be 
molded by and for the best organized. The 
weak and unorganized will be least able to 
make their interests felt; and will have to bear 
the burden of the gain of the strong.” 


We pass this over to the political moral- 
ists for them to consider its bearing on 
the American policy. 


Sd 


We are indebted to The Savannah 
Press for calling our attention to two 
long articles by Mr. P. A. Stovall giving 
an account of the visit of the trustees of 
the University of Georgia to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. It is evident that the 
visitors were as much delighted as they 
were surprised at what they saw, and it 
is to be hoped that the visit will have its 
effect in the future of the University of 
Georgia, which is fifty years older than 
that of Wisconsin. Georgia splits its 
university, for whites, into three depart- 
ments, at three different cities, all rivals 
for the poor support they get from the 


Legislature. 
a” 


In his hostility to the union of the 
Presbyterians and the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians President Patton thus ex- 
pressed his fear of fellowship with the 
Arminianism of the Cumberland Church: 


“This train makes no stops, and when you 
once get on it will take you to naturalistic 
atheism on schedule time.” 


We suppose he means logically, not 
actually; at least we hope so. But he 
does not seem to have been concerned 
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about the worst thing about that train—it 
has a Jim Crow car. 


a 


It is a sad pity that we white men are 
so afraid that the Chinese will swamp us 
all if we allow them to come in. At least 
we may be glad that the new treaty nego- 
tiated with China will allow students and 
travelers to be admitted. Mandarins 
who wish to see our country and who 
come with plenty of traveling money will 
be allowed, if they will not stay too long. 
There are those who are trying to ex- 
clude the Japanese, as if we were in dan- 
ger from the few thousand who have 
crossed the Pacific. 


We confess to a weakness for carved 
Buddhas, Egyptian scarabs, illuminated 
manuscripts, black-letter books, even 


first editions of modern authors, and a 
host of other curious and odd things; 
but it does seem as if the extreme limit 
had been reached along the line of col- 
lecting when a lock of Thackeray’s hair 
sold at auction after sharp competition 
for $16.50 in this city a few days ago. 


But the veneration of relics is an ancient 
weakness, and we may canonize the 
famous novelist. 


That Californian Burbank is the king 
of plants and greater than any monarch 
of men, for he creates what will support 
millions of men, and he is responsible for 
no military slaughters. His last reported 
achievement is a spineless cactus, which 
will grow in a desert and will supply cat- 
tle with food half as nutritious as alfalfa 
and wonderfully productive. We are not 
sure but he is the greatest benefactor of 
the world living. He ought to have the 
Nobel prize. 

Js 


There are enough able men who might 
well be Mr. Depew’s successor in the 
United States Senate if another man 
were to take his place, Mr. Root, for ex- 
ample. But we see no reason why Mr. 
Depew should not be his own successor. 
He has been a useful and wise legislator 
and deserves a second term. It would be 
a misfortune to the State of New York 
if it had to break in a new man. 





Financial 


Annual Reports and Suggestions 


Mr. RoosEvELT, in his message, urges 
the finance committees of Congress to 
consider the question of retiring the 
greenbacks and “the problem of secur- 
ing in our currency such elasticity as is 
consistent with safety.” These are sub- 
jects of much importance, and they 
should be taken up in committee during 
the present session, for preparation can 
thus be made for legislation in the new 
Congress, in which there will be little 
change in the lists of the two committees’ 
members. “Every silver dollar should 
be made by law redeemable in gold at the 
option of the holder.” This could be 
done and ought to be done before 
March 4th. 

Except his recommendation concern- 
ing trust companies there is little in Sec- 
retary Shaw’s report to excite comment. 
Last year’s deficit was nearly $42,000,000 
(owing to the payment of $50,000,000 
on account of the Panama Canal) ; it is 
estimated that the current year’s will be 
$18,000,000, and the Secretary foresees 
in the coming fiscal year a surplus of 
$22,000,000. We must raise more rev- 
enue, he says, if we enlarge our policy 
of public improvements. He sees no op- 
portunity for greater economy without 
injury to the public service. Our cur- 
rency system is “ safe,” but it “ has one 
recognized weakness; it is non-elastic.” 
The Secretary proposes no remedy. He 
points out the increase of the number and 
the capitalization of trust companies dur- 
ing the last decade. Since 1894 trust 
company deposits in New York have 
grown from $260,000,000 to $875,000,- 
000, while those of the national banks 
have risen from $550,000,000 to $1,100,- 
000,000. In Chicago the figures are more 
remarkable—trust deposits from $15,- 
000,000 to $230,000,000, and bank de- 
posits from $130,000,000 to only $28o,- 
000,000. Trust companies, he says, “ may 
become an element of danger to our 
financial system.” He suggests a law 
giving to the large ones in large cities 
“the privilege of incorporating under 
Federal law, with corresponding super- 
vision,” and requiring them to keep an 
appropriate reserve in their own vaults. 
The prediction can safely be made that 
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few, probably none, of these State insti- 
tutions would accept Federal incorpora- 
tion if offered or would regard it (with 
the accompanying supervision and re- 
quirements) as a privilege of any value. 
Their views as to reserve restrictions 
were shown in New York by the with- 
drawal of several of them from the 
Clearing House on account of new re- 
quirements on this point. For any 
needed amendment of the laws relating 
to trust companies we must look to the 
State Legislatures. 

Comptroller Ridgely, in his report, 
says that we are not taking our proper 
rank in foreign and international bank- 
ing,altho we have become the richest peo- 
ple in the world and our banking power 
has grown marvelously. He recom- 
mends that national banks having a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and located in reserve 
or central reserve cities be specifically au- 
thorized to buy and sell foreign ex- 
change, to accept bills drawn on them- 
selves, to issue letters of credit, and to 
open and maintain branches or agencies 
for such business in foreign countries, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii and 
the Canal Zone. He again asks for the 
repeal of the law which prevents a re- 
duction of national bank circulation by 
more than $3,000,000 during any month. 
This, as he says, would promote elas- 
ticity. Our stock of gold, $1,320,400,000, 
exceeds that of any other country, and is 
nearly one-fourth of the world’s stock. 
Our banking power, $13,826,000,000, is 
41 per cent. of the whole world’s bank- 
ing power, and in 14 years has increased 
by 168 per cent., while the growth in the 
remainder of the world has been only 82 
per cent. 

& 

DIVIDENDS announced: 


Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pa 
able December 2oth. wad 

International Silver Co., Debenture Coupon 
No. 4, payable January rst. 

N. Y., Ont. & Western R’way, Common, 
$3.00 per share, payable January 16th. 

Interborough Rap. Trans. Co., 3 per cent, 
payable January 

Atch , Top. & 


d, 
= F. R’way, Preferred, $2.50 
per share, payable February rst. 
Missouri Pacific R’way, $2.50 per share, pay- 


oe Dame 2oth. 

Jefferson Bank, 214 per cent. 
Plaza Bank, 10 per cent. 
N. Y. Co. Nat’l Bank, 50 per cent. 
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The small inconspicuous hearing instru- 
ment called the 


OTOPH ONE 


which does MOt enter the ear,’ but 
is held against it like a telephone, con- 
veys distinctly the matural voice- 
tones, and inall ordinary cases of par- 
tial deafness proves much more effect- 
ive than any of the larger instruments. 

In writing for illustrated price list, 
and terms on which the Otophone is 
sent for 10 days’ free trial, 
please address Dep? J. 





OPTICIAN. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
104 East 23d Street, New York 


Also 125 West 42d St. and 650 Madison Ave. 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris. 








(Established 1879.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 
Ask yout physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Festal fee A. taetaraae 


a... _ 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 
roc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. Ji 8t., Monti 
ones , ontreal, 











A WONDERFUL HELP ror BUSY. MEN 


Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or other card index. 


Meminde 


THE 


Pocket Card System 
P : ioe A fresh card comes to the 


front every day, in the elegant 
leather vest-pocket case 
™ which carries dates for 2 or 
4 weeks ahead. Extra cards 
2a for things to be retained. 


A Brain Saver 


Today’s card always at the 
front. No leaves to turn. 

Any card is found instantly by 
its tab. Cards for the year 
make a valuable card index 
for desk use. 


FORGET NO MORE 


This automatic tickler helps 
you to do things at the right 
time. Saves time and money. 


AN IDEAL GONSTINT REMINDER 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose. 


b song - by thousands of wide-awake business men all over 
.-S. A practical system for memoranda. Takes care 
r= all appointments and duties automatically. Invaluable 
to all who would be prompt, systematic or successful. 
Order now and begin the new year right. 
Prices include the rest of 1904 and all of 1905. _smaLt LaRcE 
Real Seal leather Case, cards, Quar.Oak Tray $3.00 * 00 
Russia leather Case, cards, Plain Oak Tray 2.50 3.25 
Cow Seal Leather Case, cards, Ash Tray 2.00 
Sundays, extra, 35c, 50c. Future years, peryear 1.00 
Order now and save express charges. ‘To introduce quickly, 
we prepayin the U.S. on receipt of price. In Canada, deliver 
without delay,express and duty paid, for 20 per cent. extra. 


Order now and begin to benefit by tts use. 
You Can Accomplish More, with Ease. 


Do not tax your brain with things to be remembered. The 
details of modern business are too many to carry on the 
mind. The little things are often the important things. 
Get the memorandum habit. It’s easy with a Memindex. 


A Few among Thousands of Satisfied Purchasers 

H. D, Jacxson, Electrical Engineer, Boston: “It has proved in every way agood 
thing. I enclose money-oraer in payment for two more.’ 

Generat Evecrric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.: ‘ Please send me two more Mem- 
index for which I enclose $5.” Avex. CHURCHWARD. 

A. Havitanp, Grand Central Station, N. Y.: “tis quite up to your description.”” 

H. 8. Harps, Architect, New York: “ W ithout doubt the Bet thing of its ~' ” 

L. H, Suawson, Real Estate, New Yorx: “ I find it very useful and very satis- 
factory. My friends sa they are very well pleased with theirs. 

Ryris Bros., Toronto: eare more than delighted with it.” ‘Use about 25). 

Nar’t Excuaner Bank, x. Y.: Feb. 6 ordered one, Feb 20, two, Feb. 24, five. 


Order now, You will be glad you did not wait longer. 
=a ain BETTER THAN ANY 
HELPS YOU =H CALENDAR PAD 
to Plan your Work — 
to te fax our Plan 





to Stop Forgettin 
to Accom pli ro 
to Find your Memos 
to Avoid Trouble 


CARDS FILED AWAY 
MAKE A 
Vatvuasie Recorp 
OF ONE’S ACTIVITIES 


YOU NEED IT 


A year’s experience 
has proved that almost 
all business men need it. 


Order now and get the benefit of 
our best introductory offer. Write tor Booklet. 


HOWARD L. WILSON, Mfr., 93 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





RorFYTwskt. 

Miss E. M. Cowxzs, a professor in Milwaukee- Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wis., will ‘take a party of 
about the middle of February. Fu 
References required. 


*‘*In Olden Paths.’’ 


a popular poston. guide to Egypt, Holy Land, aay > Greece, 
sent free for stamp. Invaluable to tourists dress the 
m= Prof. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


24th Season of Uninterrupted Success. Comfort and leisure. 
Thorough sight-seeing under Expert Guidance. Limited 
Parties. All arrangements first-class. Special tours arrange4 
for Small Private Parties Dr. and MRS. HOWARD S. 
PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, ‘Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Q.S.S.Cco. 


7, bermuda 


New Twin-Screw Steamship in service January, 
Sailings weekly from New York. For illustrated oe 
es, etc., write to A. E. Le ny ey - mah » Agts., 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., 49 Broadway, New York ; A. Ahern, 
cre a hen Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 261 


particulars on application. 











B’ way, 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental pea received. 25 
ears’ s mj late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
wn, N » State ae ital ; visit before Y MD Bas 

CER KIN ton, Pa, 








oung ladies (five) to Europe 





BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per ay up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Biy ep ~4 
The Convenient 4 Loantion, Tasteful Appo t, Fee 
sonable Ch Courteous Attendance ry) votnemen of 


arges, 
ceptional Encemence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
Crarznce W. Bowsgn, Publisher. 
A Weekly ayy ~ Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year; 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 











The land of sunshine and flowers, 
orchards and vineyards, of charming 
climate and outdoor sports is less than three 

days from Chicago via the 


Overland Limited 














the most luxurious train in the world, electric lighted throughout and 


perfect in all its appointments. 


via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p.m. 


Another fast daily train leaves at 11.00 p. m. 
ny => | conducted excursionsin Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars through 
to San Francisco, Los’ Angeles and Portland without c ange. 


Ghe Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Full information as to routes, rates 
and schedules with booklets, maps 
and hotel lists on application. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager,| 


OL128 


ows aay | 
CHICAGO. ( li ‘| i 
4 oe 


BS 
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Ghe Foundation 
of Travel Comfort 


is Good Roadbed 


Therefore 
use the 


Returning from California 


The Shasta—Northern Pacific Route scenery is unsur- 
passed by anything at home or abroad. 


Look for and ride on the six-horse Yellowstone Park Stage 
Coach in Southern California this winter. 


Going to the Lewis @ Clark Exposition 


At Portland, Oregon, June 1 to October 15, 1905. An 
excellent opportunity for a magnificent scenic circuit trip. 


Making the Yellowstone Park Tour 


The Park is something for every American to be proud 
of. Go see it. 


Call upon any Northern Pacific Agent for Information, Rates, 
and Folders or write to the undersigned. 
Send Four cents for Lewis & CLarx Exposirion PAMPHLET. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Ohe 


Shoreham Jewelry. 


Washington, D. C. Ov large assortment of the finest 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. hand-wrought gold novelties in 


Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. . 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. Brooches, Pendants, Scarf Pins, Fobs, 


American and European Plans. | Rings, etc., affords an easy selection 








for appropriate Holiday gifts. 








JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop 








We have many new designs 
not duplicated elsewhere. 


REED & BARTON CO. ||! Bartens @ Rice Co., 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Diamond and Jewelry Merchants, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS STERLING SILVER 328 Fifth Ave., 








Between 32d and 33d Sts. 


Visitors are cordially invited to examine our wares 
without being importuned to buy. 


The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 

















In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘Bene- 
dict” and date 


of Pat. 
END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


PNG) Benedict Brothers, 


41 Union Square —and—_ 6 Maiden Lane JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 
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opeas eae NIU-SNTSU | 


If you would know how to defend yourself, unarmed. against every form of vicious attack and ren- 
der helpless your assailant with an ease and rapidity which is astonishing—if you would possess that 
physical strength and power of endurance which characterizes the Japanese soldier—you must learn 
Jiu-Jitsu. 

Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful system of physical training and self-defense the world has ever 
known. Its practice developes every muscle, every tissue, and strengthens every organ of the 
human body. It makes men “strong as steel,” and women the physical equal of men of their 
own age and weight. As a means of self-defense, it is as potent at short range as the most 
deadly weapon. The Science of Jiu-Jitsu includes a thorough knowledge of anatomy, and 
teaches how to produce temporary paralysis by a slight pressure exerted at one of the man 
vulnerable points. When once a person skilled in the art effects one of the Jiu-Jitsu “holds,” 
itis utterly useless for an opp it to offer resistance. It makes no difference how unequally 
matched in point of size or strength the contestants may be, a knowledge of Jiu-Jitsu will 
enable a woman to overcome and render powerless the strongest man. 


JIU-JITSU SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 





For over 2,000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously guarded... By an imperial edict the 
teaching of the system was forbidden outside of Japan. The friendly feeling, however, existing between Japan 
and the United States has been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath-bound secrecy, and 
all the secrets of the Japanese National System of Physical Training and Self-Defense are now bein: 
revealed to the American people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JITS 
at Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu School of Japan, has formulated 
a correspondence course which contains full instructions in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course 
taught in the leading school of Japan. 


FIRST LESSON SENT FREE 


An intensely interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu-Jitsu has just been written 
by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, this book, together with the first lesson in the art, 
will be sent free to interested persons. The lesson is fully illustrated with full-page half-tone 
engravings, and shows one of the most effective methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing ofa 
dangerous antagonist. If you desire to know more about the closely guarded secrets of this 
marvelous science, you should write to-day for this free book and specimen lesson. They will 
be sent you by return mail, postpaid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU 
339 REALTY BUILDING ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Sg C—O S20 OSS SCC) 














Furriers and Importers 
| RARE REN ARS - = yy s 


FRENCH NOVELTIES in Neck- 7 > 
wear, artistic and entirely new in con- REMINGTON 
ception, in the various grades of Rus- & > 


sian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Real BILLING 


Chinchilla, Eastern Mink and Ermine, 


with Muffs to match. ra TYPEWRITER ® 


JACKETS, COATS and PALE- ; : 
TOTS, in Broadtail, Broadtail Persian << not only writes the bills > 


and Sealskin. Models in the new but does all the other * 
Directoire and 1860 Periods. nk that Remingtons 
have always done. 


¢ Remington Typewriter Company 9 


327 Broadway, New York 


(37 UNION SQUARE, West || [PS aaaenr 2S 





Evening and Carriage Coats. 
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A Holiday Suggestion 











Monthly Send Us 


Ladies’ Home Journal 15. sto) on 


For mother, sister, wife, daughter, niece or* sweetheart $ 9 of 
i 


Weekly 


Saturday Evening Post ivsem\ &: 


For father, brother, husband, son, nephew or friend Accepted) 


Periodicals make the best holiday gifts. Each issue as it is 
received during the year is a constant reminder of the giver. 


Periodicals may. be sent to same or different addresses. 


We make a special price of $1.25 for single yearly subscriptions 
to The Saturday Evening Post. 


Send us two orders for the above club and you may have 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Free for one year, and sent to any address 
desired, as your premium, or for three orders The Saturday Evening 
Post Free for one year. 


Our 40 Page Catalog No. 39 


FREE, ASK FOR IT TO-DAY. 


Contains thousands of money saving club offers, besides giv- 
ing net wholesale price on thousands of periodicals. It is yours for 
the asking and should be in the hands of every person as a guide 
before placing any subscriptions. 


REFERENCE: Publisher of Independent or any other leading periodical. 











Address D. D. Cottrell’s Subscription Agency, 
141 §oicbina; North Cohocton, N. Y. 





| 
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Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., courtesy Collier's 
Weekly. Copyright 1904, Collier's Weekly. 


A Christmas Morning 


KODAK 


Where there’s a child, there should the Kodak be. As 
a means of Keeping green the Christmas memories, or as 
a gift, it’s a holiday delight. 


Kodaks from $5.00 to $97.00. Brownie Cameras (They work like Kodaks) $1, $2, $5. Kodak Developing 


Machines, $2.00 to $10.00, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catak tth 
atalogue free at the Rochester, N. ¥, 


dealers or by mail. 
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[ewis® @oNGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 


Articles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 

Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 





Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR fo 


b, write 
wn, N. Y., U.S.A. 
ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS of 
the Corporation known as ‘‘ Henry Romeike,’’ for the pur- 
pose of electing Directors and transacting such other tasi- 
ness a8 may properly come before the meeting, et a be held 
on the 19th day of January, 1905, at 2 o’clock at = 
office of the Company, 38 Union Square, New York ‘City 
New York City, December 8th, 104. 
ALBERT ROMEIKH, Secretary. 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9th, 1904. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for 
the election of Directors will be held at mes pane 7 ge 


No. a aneeees. on Tuesday, January 1 
12 M. 1 P.M. EDWARD BUBNS, Cashier. 


THE GITIZENS’ GENTRAL NATIQNAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders of this bene t for 
the Election of Directors and the transaction of such eo 
business as may be brought before it will be held a 

tiouse. No. 320 Broadway, on ‘Tuesday, Sieur 
10th, "1905, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Polls will be open from 12 tod to1P 














¥ DiMsE, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 9, 1904. 
An election for Directors of this bank will be held at 1 
banking house, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on 
January 10, 1905. Polls open from 2 3 to 3 o’clock P.M. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 10, 1904. 
The Annual Meeting of the shareholders of this Bank, for 
the election of Directors, will be held at the Banking House, 
corner Chambers and Hudson Streets, =. Tuesday, January 
10, 1905, between the hours of 12 M. di Pp. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, “Cashier. 











THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 


December 10th, 1904. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders / ‘<= — Ray for 
the election of Directors for the gusuing year will be held 
at = Banking House, 214 Broadway, New York City, on 
ons? January 10th, 1905, between the hours of 12 M. 
"EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 





EMPIRE GITY FIRE INSURANCE GOMPANY, 
61 William Street, New York, December 8th, 1904. 

At the annual election for Directors of this Company, held 
on the Sth instant, the following named gentlemen were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

John M. Burk J. Robert, 
Georse Me, Miller, 
Ambrose 8. Murray, Jr., 
Areunah M. = rtis, 
Thomas B. 
Ernest A. Biccow, 
William BE. Hutchins. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr. 
Lindley Murray, Jr., was unanimously re-elected President, 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary, 

— 


DIVIDENDS 


THE JEFFERSON BANK, 
Canal and Forsyth Streets, 
New York, December 7, 1904. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, a 
semi-annual dividend of 24% was declared, payable Janv- 
ary 3d, 1905. 

Transfer books will close December 24th, 1904, and re- 
open January 3d, 1905. WM. H. DEVLIN, ‘Cashier. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
105TH DIVIDEND. 


New York, December 8th, 1904. 


The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Fifty Per Cent. (50%), payable January 
3d, a until which date the transfer books will remain 
closed FRED’K FOWLER, Cashier. 





—— 











THE PLAZA BANK, 
New York, December 7th, 1904. 
A dividend of TEN (10) PER CENT. has this day been 
declared, payable on and after January 3d, 1905. 
Transfer books close December 24th, 1904, and reopen 
January 4th, 1905. E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 





New York, Ontario and Western Railway Go. 
New York, December 7, 1904. 


The Board of Directors of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern Railway Company have this a declared a dividend of 
Three Dollars per share upon the Common Stock, payable 
on  Janmery 16th, 1905, to holders of record on bon 


The Transfer Books will be closed at three o’clock P.M. 
on December 22d, 1904, and will be reopened in New York 
at ten o’clock A.M. on January 17th, 1905. 

The transfer of stock in London will be discontinued after 
December 22d, 1904. R. D. RICKARD, Secretary. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, December 7, 1904. 
Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 


ns Company dividend ry s on the 
chi LLA 


> Bost 2 


1905, out of the surplus 
RED Stock as x we ~ 
December 22, 1 Th 
D 8t 4 will be closed at 

and will be re- 





lock P. M. on 
opened at ten o’clock A.M. 
Dividend cheques will be M 4 
FERRED Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





THE MISSOURI PAGIFIG RAILWAY GO. 
No. 195 Broadway, New York. 
DIVIDEND NO. 52. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) PEB 
SHARE upon the capital stock of this Company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 20th day of 
January, 1905, to the stockholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 22d day of December, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed on December 22d, 1904, 
at three o’clock P.M., and reopened on December 20th, 1904, 
at ten o’clock A.M. A. H. CALEF, Treasurer. 
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INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT GO. 


To the Holders of Stock Trust Gertificates 
issued under Votin =. Trust Agreement 
dated May 14th, 190 

The Board of Directors of Interborough Rapid Transit 

Company having declared a dividend of REE PER CENT. 

_ all the capital stock of the Company, payable on Janu- 

3d, 1905, to stockholders of record on mber 10th, 

1004, holders of stock Trust Certificates above referred to 

are hereby notified that upon receipt of said dividend the 

undersigned will pay to the respective holders of such stock 
trust certificates an amount equal to the dividends upon the 
number of shares of said stock standing in the names of the 
undersigned voting trustees one to those specified in the 
stock trust certificates respectively, and that the same will 
be paid on January 3d, 1905, to the holders of said stock 

trust certificates of record on December 10th, 1904, at 3 P.M. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees will be closed 
at 3 P.M on — 10th, 1904, and reopened on January 


3d, 1905, at 10 A 
Dated ‘New York, i 30th. 
MORA. DAVISON, 


Vot 
Ry AUGUST BELMONT & CO., their duly po Pee ane agents, 





AMERIGAN GHIGLE COMPANY. 

New York, November 29th, 1904. 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock of 
this Company has this day been declared, payable December 
2th next to all common stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 

on Wednesday, December 14th. 

Common Stock transfer books will close at 3 P. M. 
December 14th, and reopen December 21st, at 10:00 A. M. 

HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 





OFFIGE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER GO. 
Meriden, Conn., December 15, 1904. 

Coupons No. 4 of the debenture bonds of this company, 

due January 1, 1905, will be paid on and after that date 

on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway. GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 








FINANCIAL 


RICHARD SE ATTELD Pres’t; STUY VESANT yim, Fed 





Cashier; MAURICE H. "EWER, Ass’ t Uashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Otarvesent Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Boyt -E Rockhill Otts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8S. Hickok George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, saac Guggenbeim, . ohn E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, Gilbert G. Thorne 





1875— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 29th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


6% 





Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
Exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested {50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, - - - = = = 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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INVESTORS AND SPECI 


For six months, through my story, “ Frenzied Finance,” in Everybody’s Magazine, I have been 
educating the people to the terrible condition existing to-day in America—the people are plundered 
of their savings by a few men through the workings of “the system.” 

After a close study for six months I concluded that the people were awakening to the truth. 

I decided to make a test. 

I advertised certain truths. THAT WAS ALL. 

For three days Wall Street and “the system” were panic stricken—paper values melted to the 
extent of hundreds of millions 

The laws of the land are strict about panic breeding by public statements. 

If any of the terrible statements I have made were false I would to-day be in prison or my body 
suspended to a lamppost. I could not possibly have escaped. 

What I bave stated is truth—no one dares gainsay it. 

Wall Street and “the system” for the first time were compelled to come to the rescue and put 
in jeopardy their own money by buying stocks from the people at inflated prices. 

For the first time a break came when the manufacturers of stock held them. 

The people sold them. 

To-day every scheme known to Frenzied Financiering is being worked to make the world believe 
last week’s panic was the result of stock speculators, bears, “‘ Standard Oil” and “ the system.” 

Throughout this country and Europe is being spread the story that 1 was in league with “ Stand- 
ard Oil” and “ the system,” that they had sold out their stocks and got me to raid the market to 
shake out the public. 

That another great rise is coming. 

This is clever, smart, the only thing possible under the circumstances. 

BUT IT IS A LID. 

I ask the people to watch the desperate efforts that are being made to get this lie to pass fora 
truth. 

“The system” must unload on the public, but above all else “the system” must convince the 
people that the awful destruction of last week could not have been brought about merely by the 
people’s own doings. 

If the people are not convinced, they will know their power, and that they have in their own 
hands, to use at any time, a weapon which can stand “the system” on its head. 

There is no reason why the people cannot reverse the old process and always sell at the top to 
the frenzied financiers and buy from them at the bottom. 

This is my warning. 

1 ask the people and Wall Street and “the system” to give it weight, or their loss will be on 
their own heads. 

I am going to strike again, suddenly, sharply, sensationally, and in a way that will produce 
effects upon price and upon markets so much more destructive that the effects and the destruction of 
last week will appear by comparison as milk to vitriol. 

Every owner of an active stock in which “the system” has any interest owes it to himself to 
weigh my warning. 

The result must be terrible for Wall Street and “ the system,” and nothing can avert it. 

It matters not how much preparation is made, as it will come in a way not possible to guard 
against. 

I want all to know now, so they will not blame me when the slaughter is on. 

My first and only warning will come in the form of a public notice that certain named stocks 
should be sold the day my advertisement appears. 

Three days afterwards I will publish why, but with the why it will be too late for holders of 
stock to save themselves. 

I now say to all, if you decide after reading this that 1 am only talking, well and good, but when 
it is too late, remember what I did say. 

While waiting for me to speak, again think it over. 

When “ Frenzied Finance ” first appeared, only six months ago, the wise heads of “ the system” 
said: 

“The public will tire of it in sixty days.” 

At the end of six months the people, the press and the pulpit are lashing themselves into a fury 
over its revelations, and it is impossible to print magazines enough to meet the demand. 

When I first touched on the Life Insurance Companies they laughed. 

To-day policy holders are panic stricken and the big companies are falling behind millions a week. 

When I said my story wil) affect Wall Street, Wall Street laughed; last week it yelled, cursed 

’ and begged. 

And 1 am only in the mild preliminary stages yet. 

While waiting for the next move, make no mistake WHEN REAL WORK BEGINS WALL 
STREET AND “the system” WILL LOOK LIKE A LAST YHAR’S STRAW HAT IN THE SWIRLS 
OF NIAGARA. 
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ULATORS—WARNING 


AMALGAMATED. 


Last Tuesday morning I publicly said: 

“The men who control Amalgamated told me it is not worth half the price it was floated at. 
If they told the truth, it will go back to 33. 

“If they have lied, they will smash it back to 33, as they did before. Sell it.” 

All that day, ‘Tuesday, holders could have sold at an average of 79. 

Holders of over 200,000 shares did. 

The following day all holders cou!d have sold at an average of 74. 300,000 did. 

The third day all holders could have sold at an average of 66. 200,000 did. 

Then the Wall Street powers got desperate and stopped the decline. 

During these days I did not sell a share or do anything in the market to assist the decline. but 
did buy enormous amounts to prevent it from breaking below 40. 

Every scheme known to frenzied financiers is being worked to make it appear this stock is going 
to sell much higher. 

It is advertised broadcast that It was working with bear raiders and ‘“‘ Standard Oil.” 

This is a lie. 

My brokers were requested by another client to publish a statement that a prominent copper 
company president stated there was $33 in the Amalgamated treasury. 

Instantly the rumors were sent broadcast that I had settled with ‘Standard Oil” and was 
buliing the stock. 

This, too, was false. 

I know the man who made the statement, and the high officer of the Amalgamated who got him 
to make it. 

And it shows the desperate position of the Amalgamated “ Insiders.” 

They are loaded with the stock. 

I dare any officer of the Amalgamated Company to publish the above statement over his sig- 
nature. 

If he does, court proceedings will be begun at once. 

I also dare Messrs. Rogers or Rockefeller to deny the statement made by me that they have said 
the stock is not worth 50 and that Marcys Daly deceived them. I dare them. I repeat what I have 
said to stockholders of Amalgamated. 

Sell your stock now before it is too late. 

Bear in mind when Amalgamated sells at 33 that I have warned you. 

And in the meantime watch for sharp breaks in Amalgamated. I will give no further warning 
on this stock and under no circumstance will change my now advertised position on it. 


COPPER RANGE. 


I recommend to all thore who have sold Amalgamated and who are contemplating reinvesting in 
“Coppers” the following from a disinterested expert, Geo. L. Walker, of ‘‘ Walker’s Copper Letter” 
and the Commercial : 

“Copper Range ought to be a very much better purchase than it was at the same price a few months 
ago on its advance. ‘The newspaper advertisements of Lawson are bringing Copper Range into com- 
parison with Amalgamated, and every one who is interested sufficiently to investigate the comparison 
carefully will surely transfer his investment from the latter to the former. A share of Copper Range 
is intrinsically worth more than twice as much as a share of Amalgamated and ultimately a share 
of Copper Range can be sold for enough, 1 believe, to buy three shares of Amalgamated, and this pre- 
diction is not based on an assumption that Amalgamated will sell materially below $60 per share. 
The great demonsirated, developing and prospective value of Copper Range is rapidly coming to be 
recognized and it seems certain that the stock must soon sell very much higher.” 

Copper Range will sell at 100, 125 and 200 because it is now worth the second figure and will be 
worth the last by 1906. 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 


I advise every man, woman and child to secure the coming January number on the day of issue 
—Tuesday, December 20th. 

The edition has been increased to the possible limit for a 10 cent magazine—700,000—but it will 
probably be sold out inside of 48 hours after publication day, as the demand is unprecedented. 

My only interest in Everybody's Magazine is to get my story, “ Frenzied Finance,” before every 
man, woman and child by the time my second section, “ The Crimes of Amalgamated,” begins. 


Boston, December 12, 1904, THOMAS W, LAWSON, 
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J. M.t\HANSON’S CLUBBING OFFERS 

















ALL, SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. — 
Our Club Price 
The pestetionte any Fae offer will be sent THE INDEPENDENT at $2.00 5 
J ofn with your friends and divide the costa. REVIEW OF REVIEWS 2.50 s 
e subscriptions may be new or renew: ai For All Three. 
THE SMART SET 2.50 (Checks accepted] 
Res. % Price. Clab, Empee. 
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American Bey. a Doe, FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 
yy Tnrvomsen. we 1 * “1.50 Any Two of LADIES HOME JOURNAL, 





Art S 


nt J 
Avianca erg nee ; hese SATURDAY EVENING POST, $2.25 


geestee S Cc Looking School.. “t $1 i g Oo 


Cincinnati Kiiguirer (Weeiy): The Youth’s Companion "ora Eipay° 
’ All the issues of the Companion for the remainin 

Benner Kinks Id Weekly) i Y Free weeks of 1904. The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 

eano 8 Any Three Year’s Double Numbers. The Companions “ Carnation” 


Calendar for 1905, printed in 12 colors. Ajj for $1.75 
, $2.00 
| nad Beautiful... 


Ifsentto J. M. Hanson, Lexington, Ky. 
Hints (Entertainments)... : Scribner's Magazine mag, be annette — $2.85 














Humorist 1 J 
Inter-Ocean (Weekly) ’ Scribner’s alone costs $3.00 


Junior Toilettes 1 J Any Four 


tonthly 1 J 

Little Folks (New § Sub.).. * | $2.50 $10 Worth of Entertainments For Only 70 Cts, 
fos ane azine ‘ s “HINTS,” published monthly, con contains each year $10.00 
at Lif worth of ENTERTAINMENTS, Drills, Novel Socials 
pathfinder... ” Ideas for Decorations, Teas, Fairs, Recitations, Authors 
ons. Evenings, Children’s Parties, Games, etc. “HINTS” is 
Any One of pres a7 on Coachens, Lape Workers, Societies, 
odges and Clubs. Send us your order at our special clu 

wae _ price, 70 cents. J. M. Hanson. 


Any American Publisher. Phoenix 
$4.2 5 Our References Nai’ Bank, Lexington, Ky., Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s. 


Any Two of ONE MAGAZINE FREE Any customer sending us 


hese three combinations to any 

of the above (except the Ladies Home Journal offer) may 
b 2 3 7 5 have free and sent to any address desired any magazine 
. mentioned in Class A above. 








Physical ‘Galture. 
Pictorial Review 
Recreation 
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Sunset Magazine................ 1 
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Art Interchange.... 
Biblical World.. 
Booklover’s Magazin 
Burr McIntosh 
Current Literature 
Independent 
Lippincott’s 

Duti 
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Any Three YOU MAY ADD TO THESE CLUBS 


Harper’s Magazine.. Ladies Home Journal.. 

$5.25 The Century... LEyonias Post.. 1.25 

AnyOne of These St. Nicholas. . A. necaaen Ne.....+ 4 
ith 


Two of 


Class A 
Metropolitan. . eve (Scribner’s separatel costs 
World's Work J ® $3.00 per year. 


Our large 44-page catalog cqutnine about 3,000 publications at lewest prices. Write for it now and 
see how much you can save. It’s fre 


t2"Club-Raisers aud Agents Wanted yet take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commission paid. 
Don't forget to ask forour J. [1, HANSON Magazine Agency, ‘Jiocc Lexington, Ky. 


Eastern Offices, 53 and 54 Bible House, New York City. 


Reader Magasine 
Review of Keview 
Smart _— 


Saov 


Everybody" 8 Magazine.. 
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Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


Brown Brothers 2 Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 
INSURANCE 





1851 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, = $33,590,999.39 
Liabilities, « « e = 30,943,508.01 


Surplus, -« 2,647,491.38 
Sesnshusstes Laws suena ‘the policy holder. 


NEw YoRK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, =« $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - o - 


32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

CASH Cage paid pon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values-to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
isetts Statue 

“P. ‘amphlets, rates a values for any age sent on application to 

the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm.B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


— of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


ATEMENT JANUARY —_ “uth ae aH 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 areas 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 
FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 





MARINE and 1NLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
c:. zs PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-IONES, Sec’y. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS, - : . - 
LIABILITIES, - - 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in eve licy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfe: have aly 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





$23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 
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Model Grand 


| COOKS TO PERFECTION. 


Has a large and well-ventilated oven. The oven rake and shelf- 
locking device enable cook to baste or turn roast without putting 
hand into hot oven. ‘The fire kindles in half the usual time 
cause of our DOUBLE KINDLING AND BAKING DAMPER. 
These and many other improvements are told of im our : : : 3: 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SENT FREE. 
Propiaencey Barstow Stove Company, °° "orsisnd &* 


a If the Model Grand Range is not sold tn your town, please write us. 























